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SOME INSTANCES OF SUBCONSCIOUS CREATIVE 
IMAGINATION. 


By Miss Frank Miller. 


The following paper was first published in the “Archives de 
Psychologie,’ edited by Prof. Th. Flournoy and Dr. Ed. Clap- 
arede. It has been translated for this Journal by its author, 
Miss Frank Miller. Miss Frank Miller was also the subject 
of the experiences and so narrates them at first hand. Miss 
Miller was at one time a student under me in the depart- 
ment of philosophy when I was at Columbia University and 
is now employed in a private school as a teacher and lecturer. 
She has been an intelligent student of the phenomena with 
which the Society is occupied, and her relation to all the 
work done under me exhibited the same intellectual appre- 
ciation of psychological problems. 

The paper is especially interesting and important as illus- 
trating those mental functions which at least simulate per- 
sonalities independent of the normal consciousness and it is 
here published as an example of those phenomena which 
many who are little acquainted with the complexities of psy- 
chic research mistake for such foreign personalities. There 
will be many occasions for publishing and criticizing phenom- 
ena of this kind. They are most important in estimating the 
nature and limitations of the supernormal, and perhaps at 
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some more or less distant future may throw light on the con- 
ditions which affect the development of supernormal experi- 
ences and the influences which disturb and distort the pass- 
age of foreign thoughts. 


JAMES H. HYSLOP. 
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“ Glory to God,” a dream poem. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


As is well known from numerous anecdotes, cases of un- 
expected apparition, when dreaming or half waking—works 
of imagination which possess a certain esthetic or literary 
value—are not extremely rare. What is rarer still, is that in- 
dividuals, favored by phenomena of this kind should have 
enough curiosity and psychological sense to undertake the 
analysis of these products of the automatic activity of the 
brain (or of their mind), to essay an elucidation of their 
origin, going back to anterior impressions, sometimes very 
distant which might have served as points of departure or as 
food to their subconscious inspiration. Nothing, however, 
would be more fitting than such attempts to unveil the se- 
crets of our psychical mechanism and to make us penetrate 
a little further into the obscure processes of intellectual crea- 
tion. And any document which can contribute to this end is 
not to be neglected. It is with this aim that we publish here- 
with some fragments of autobiograhy, which may be given as 
an example to many people whose mental life is more or less 
fertile in cases of automatism, but who do not know how to 
profit by their privileges and thus lose the precious resources 
which Nature has granted for the study of themselves. 

The author of these observations is a young American 
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woman, who studied for a semester at our university and 
who to-day pursues a brilliant career as a writer and lec- 
turer in the United States. Naturally given to introspec- 
tion and of very alert intelligence, she shows at the same 
time an impressionability and a vivacity of emotional re- 
action which would easily border on excess, were they not 
checked by a good dose of strong will and self-mastery. 
Miss Miller thus combines in a most happy way something 
of the peculiar temperament which the Anglo-Saxon authors 
designate by almost synonymous names of “ automatist,” 
“medium,” “sensitive,” etc., and all the advantages of a 
critical mind which is not satisfied with appearances; thanks 
to which fact she can interest herself in cases of Spiritism, 
without becoming the prey of it like so many others. And 
iier intention, in taking up her pen, has been precisely to 
make clear the phenomena of subconscious imagination 
which unfold themselves to mediums, by analogous cases, 
although less developed, that she has observed in the fast- 
nesses of her own mind. 

She does not possess, it is true, any special faculty of a 
medium, neither crystal vision, nor power to move (raise) 
tables, etc. But her very imaginative temperament, “ hy- 
persensitive ” as she herself calls it, permits one to think 
that, in a propitious center and with a little exaggeration, 
Miss Miller—if she had but lent herself to it—would have 
made an excellent medium and especially a medium for in- 
carnation. She seems to possess all the requisite aptitude 
for it, as the following case (No. 5) attests: on account of 
this trait of her nature which she had so well denominated 
“instantaneous autosuggestion,” merely the sight of a con- 
ical towel upon her head, evoking her remembrance of 
Egyptian statues, plunges her into a kind of “ cenesthetic ” 
hallucination, a total, veritable beginning of a change of 
personality. It needs no more than this for persons of such 
a constitution, and imbued with occultism, or of an intelli- 
gence less mistress of itself and slower to re-assert itself, to 
serve as the germ for those curious stories of “ anteriority,” 
which, once born, develop like mushrooms and invade the 
entire “ hypnoid”” imagination. As a spiritualistic medium, 
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Miss Miller would certainly be the reincarnation of some 
princess of historic or pre-historic antiquity (perhaps even 
of several) and she would not have failed to furnish us with 
interesting revelations of her Egyptian, Assyrian and even 
Aztec pre-existence (to judge by the trend of her observa- 
tions in No. 4). If it were only a queston of the pictur- 
esque, I could not help regretting that the firmness of her 
reason counterbalancing the inclination of her temperament 
should have always kept her from being wrecked on the 
flowery slopes of occult philosophy and would thus have 
robbed us of quite a number of fine subliminal romances! 
Let us console ourselves for this loss by the fragments of 
sane psychological observations which we owe her and of 
which the reader will find the translations below. 

They. number 4. The first contains some minor ex- 
amples of “passing suggestions” which show with what 
facility, in this very sensitive nature, that the abstract idea 
or the simple recollection is transformed into vivid sensa- 
tion and present reality. The three (3) others are inter- 
esting cases of inspiration or of subconscious creation, most 
worthy to be placed beside those of literature. 

The second piece is the history of a little poem that Miss 
Miller dreamed in full day during a sea voyage. She heard it 
and saw it written in her own writing. Aroused at the same 
instant by a call from her mother, she immediately told her of 
her dream, then wished to make note of it; but the time to 
get a pencil, and the distraction due to the presence of her 
mother, sufficed to make uncertain the remembrance of sev- 
eral passages. Some months afterwards, when at leisure, 
she again took up her piece and modified it with the feeling 
of drawing nearer to the original text of the dream; but it 
is clear that this subjective feeling is not an absolute guar- 
antee that it is thus and it may be considered probable that 
a subconscious work of correction in the interval must have 
greatly influenced the first gush of poetic output to bring it 
to its second form which is notably more perfect. The ob- 
servation of Miss M. embraces three (3) parts: 

First, a glance over the weeks which preceded the dream, 
letting one see the dominating disposition which affected it, 
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the general mental state, in a word, the emotional atmos- 
phere, of which it bears the evident reflection. 

Second, the recitation of the dream itself. 

Third, the search for old recollections combined in its 
course and which, by their meeting in a sort of kaleidoscopic 
design, thus show that they have furnished all the contents 
for the inspiration of the dream. 

Miss Miller’s conclusion is no more than a mosaic of 
fragments of her own remembrances assembled under the 
influence of her emotional state—in opposition to the spir- 
itualistic hypothesis of foreign intervention—is assuredly in- 
disputable. Nevertheless, it must not be accepted too liter- 
ally nor should one allow himself to be deceived by the run- 
ning comparison of the kaleidoscope, which comparison of 
drawing much nearer to the original text taken from mech- 
anism conceals, much more than it resolves the knot of the 
psychological problem. The chance grouping of pieces 
of glass at the end of a tube which is shaken, is scarcely ade- 
quate to explain the really marvellous combination, and re- 
modelling of some scattered memories into as well organized 
a whole as this poetry of three stanzas carrying to the high- 
est degree the seal of finality, of esthetic intention, of har- 
mony and studied gradation which would seem the exclusive 
right of a thoroughly aroused and deliberate ‘human intel- 
ligence and which does not cease to astonish us when we 
meet it in the product of a dream. Thus it goes without 
saying that the discovery of stored up impressions to which 
creative fancy has lent its materials is far from dissipating 
all the obscurities and one does not pretend to have ex- 
plained by it, nor even described by it the real process by 
which these materials have been chosen, disassociated from 
their old surroundings and recombined into a new whole 
breathing forth an original emotion and sui generis. 

Fragment III gives rise to the same reflections. The. 
question here is a poem which automatically forced itself 
upon Miss Miller during a night on the railway, in that 
special condition, mid-way between waking and sleeping, 
only too well known to travellers, who, weary and stupe- 
fied are always on the point of dropping off to sleep with- 
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out, however, losing themselves completely. The central 
idea of this “ desain”’ the heavenly aspirations of poor mor- 
tals symbolized by the flight of the moth toward the sun— 
has nothing new in it and it is not to be doubted that Miss 
Miller must have met with it many times outside of the 
two (2) occasions of which she had a precise recollection. 
But if that takes away at the outset all pretext to seek an 
“occult” origin for so old an idea, it does not yet explain 
its incorporation into a piece of work and the development 
of the general theme under the particular form of the 
verses which were obtained. With much good sense, Miss 
Miller raises, in this connection, (as also in cases II and IV) 
the question of the leading part played by the rythmic fac- 
tors, the resemblance of swing and of meter between her 
hypnagogic poem and similar poetry familiar to her. It is 
certain that beside the material. and substantial elements so 
to speak, of concrete ideas and remembrances, inspiration 
bores deep into our past experience and that it offers nu- 
merous abstract castings, motive schemes, habits of syntax, 
of prosody, etc., in short, all sorts of beaten paths, already 
well worn which cannot be kept account of in the genesis 
of automatic productions. 

The last example of Miss Miller’s is a sort of little lyric 
drama which unfolded itself spontaneously in her imagi- 
nation, by visual and audible images, during the hypnagogic 
phase preceding complete sleep. Complete sleep did not 
come, however, for the drama having once come to a climax, 
Miss Miller aroused herself to write it down immediately. 
Remark the feeling of reciprocity, of passive waiting, also 
the elementary phenomena of hallucination, which, with 
her preceded the inception of automatism and which en- 
tirely correspond to the ordinary premonitory symptoms 
habitual to visions among mediums. She has also noted 
that she was at this time much preoccupied to find some 
original literary subject; it is evidently in response to this 
desire—at the same time as an assemblage of latest emo- 
tional tendencies difficult to analyze—that her imagination 
furnished her the unusual history, of an Aztec warrior dying 
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in search of a consort worthy of him whose long-distant 
arrival he foresees. 

The facts related by Miss Miller recall to us a good but 
little known study of the psychology of dreams, where 
Stevenson confessed all that he owed the anonymous col- 
laboration of the mysterious little imps, “the little people, 
the Brownies” who outlined so gently in darkness the 
works of the romancer and furnished him gratis so many 
precious scenes, ready made. (R. L. Stevenson, A Chap- 
ter on Dreams, in “ Across the Plains,” etc.) For the imps 
or genii of Stevenson, as also for the Muse of the classic 
poets, we, who are serious people, prefer to substitute some 
wise principle, such as the mechanical association of ideas, 
the nocturnal dynamism of “ neurosis,” the polygonal activ- 
ity of inferior psychism, the unconscious factor or the sub- 
liminal, etc., Miss Miller wisely knew how to avoid both 
literary metaphor and scientific pedantry, in holding fast to 
the description of the phenomena such as they were, in such 
a way that the only theory which arises from her analysis is 
the most simple of all,—it is that she herself, and no one 
else, is the author of her automatic creations; she herself, 
although in a special state, different from the state of being 
awake in which she composed her poetry and ordinary ar- 
ticles. Thus one is brought to the problem of the variations 
and diverse modality of human personality, upon which ob- 
servations, precise facts in the manner of the following ones, 
is accumulating, will end by giving light without there being 
need—so Miss Miller has excellently well understood it—to 
have recourse to an hypothesis at the same time childish and 
complicated, which have credence in the best minds. 

(Signed) 
TH. FLOURNOY. 


Phenomena of Passing Suggestion or of Instantaneous 
Autosuggestion. 


I so designate, for lack of a better term, a curious phe- 
nomenon which I have observed in myself and which pre- 
sents itself under different forms. It consists in this, that 
at certain moments, and for a few instants only, the im- 
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pressions and feelings of another suggest themselves so 
vividly to me that they appear to be mine, although as soon 
as the suggestion is passed, I am perfectly sure that such is 
not the case. 

Here are a few examples: 

1. I am extremely fond of caviar, of which the odor is, 
on the contrary, most repugnant to certain members of my 
family. Now if one of them, at the moment I commence to 
eat some, commences to express his disgust, this same dis- 
gust is immediately suggested to me so clearly that I ex- 
perience, for a few instants, a complete repugnance for the 
odor and taste of the dish. A minute and an effort are ne- 
cessary to dissipate this impression and to make me find it 
again as delicious as before. 

2. Here is, on the contrary, ‘an example of the trans- 
mission of the impression of pleasure. There are certain 
perfumes and colognes which affect me disagreeably on ac- 
count of their strong odor, even to the point of nauseating 
me and making me almost ill. Nevertheless, if a lady starts 
to use her eau de cologne and begins telling me of its 
strength and its exquisite perfume, her pleasure becomes 
my own for an instant—probably for not more than from 3 
to 5 seconds—after which it disappears and my customary 
aversion for strong odors returns. It seems to me that it 
is much easier to dispel agreeable suggestions and to feel 
again my real impression of disgust, than the contrary. 

3. When, with great interest I follow a story, either 
read or heard, often I have the illusion which lasts for a 
minute, of really participating in the action, instead of 
simply reading or hearing of it. This is particularly strong 
in fine theatrical productions (for example, at the plays of 
Sarah Bernhardt, of Duse, or of Irving). The illusion be- 
comes so complete in certain touching scenes, that in “ Cy- 
rano,” for example, when Christian is killed and when S. 
Bernhardt flies to staunch the blood of his wound, I felt a 
real and poignant pain in my own heart, just where Chris- 
tian is supposed to receive the blow. This kind of sugges- 
tion can last a minute or a second. 

4. This momentary suggestion sometimes takes on very 
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curious aspects in which the role of imagination is accentu- 
ated. For example, I greatly enjoyed sea voyages and I 
have a particularly vivid remembrance of crossing the At- 
lantic. Now, recently some one showed me a fine photo- 
graph of a steamer in mid-ocean; instantly—and the illu- 
sion was of striking beauty and power—I felt the pulsations 
of the engines, the roll of the waves, the lunging of the ship. 
It could hardly have lasted more than a second, but during 
that barely appreciable instant, it was as if I were again in 
mid-ocean. ‘The same phenomenon was repeated, although 
less strongly, in seeing again the photograph several days 
later. 

5. Here now is an example which fully throws into re- 
lief creative fantasy. One day I was in a bathroom, pre- 
paring to take a plunge and was about to tie a cloth around 
my head to protect my hair from the water. The cloth, 
which was of thick texture, had taken a conical shape, and 
I was standing before a mirror to attach it securely with 
pins. The conical form recalled, no doubt, the pointed 
head-dress of ancient Egypt; be this as it may, for a mo- 
ment, and with an almost stupefying clearness, it seemed to 
me that I was on a pedestal, a real’ Egyptian statue, in all its 
details—rigid members, one foot in advance of the other, 
insignia in hand, etc. It was truly superb and it was with 
regret that I felt the impression fade away as does a rain- 
bow, and like it to reappear more faintly before entirely dis- 
appearing. 

6. Still another phenomenon. An artist of a certain 
celebrity wished to illustrate some of my publications. Now 
in this matter I have my own ideas and am difficult to please. 
Well, I succeeded in making him portray landscapes, such as 
those on Lake Leman, where he had never been, and he also 
claimed that I could make him draw things that he had never 
seen and to give him the feeling of an ambient (or atmos- 
phere) that he had never felt; briefly, that I used him as he 
used his pencil, that is to say, as a simple instrument. 

I do not attach much importance to these divers in- 
stances of which I have told—they are so fleeting and so 
misty—and I think that all persons of a nervous, imagi- 
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native, sympathetic temperament which vividly feels ex- 
ternal impressions have similar experiences. In themselves 
they do not appear to me to be of great consequence, but 
they can help one to understand other less elementary facts. 
I think that the sympathetic temperament in people of the 
most normal health, plays a large role in the creation or the 
possibility of these “suggested” images and impressions. 
And now could it not be that under certain favorable condi- 
tions, something as yet unheard of should come to cross the 
mental horizon, something as dazzling and splendid as a 
rainbow; and as natural, nevertheless, in its origin and 
cause? For surely these curious little experiences (I speak 
of the following) differ from the course of daily life as a 
rainbow differs from the blue heaven. 

The aim of the preceding observations is to serve as an 
introduction to two or three more important cases which 
follow ; which in their turn, seem to me to be of a nature to 
throw some light upon the more complicated and mystifying 
phenomena of other persons who allow themselves to be 
taken in because they do not know how—or do not wish—- 
to analyze the abnormal, subliminal or subconscious func- 
tions of their minds. . 


II. 
“GLORY TO GOD.” Dream poem. 


Nothing imaginable is more delightful than an ocean 
passage from Odessa to Genoa, in winter, with short but 
lovely stops at Constantinople, Smyrna, Athens and the 
ports of Sicily and the western coast of Italy. One must be 
a philistine, devoid of all esthetic sense, not to be trans- 
ported with admiration before the glory of the Bosphorus, 
or not to feel one’s very soul vibrate at the memory of 
Athens’ past.—This is the trip which I had the privilege to 
take, aged 20 years, with my family, in 1898. 

After a long, hard voyage from New York to Stockholm, 
then on to St. Petersburg and Odessa, it was a genuine de- 
light to leave the world of great cities, noisy streets and 
business,—in a word to leave the bustling earth to enter into 
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the sphere of silence, blue sky and waves. I remained for 
long hours dreaming on the bridge of the boat, stretched out 
in a steamer chair; the history, legends and myths of the 
different countries seen in the distance came to me, as con- 
fused,—fused into a sort of luminous mist, through which 
actual things seemed to exist no longer, while dreams and 
ideas seemed the only veritable reality. At first I avoided 
everyone and kept apart, lost in my dreaming while every- 
thing truly great, beautiful and good came to my mind with 
new life and vigor. I passed also a good part of my days in 
writing to absent friends, in reading or in scribbling short 
verses as souvenirs of the different places that we visited. 
A few of these pieces were rather serious. 

But when the voyage drew to a close, the officers on 
board were most kind and amiable and I spent many amus- 
ing hours in teaching them English. 

On the coast of Sicily, in the port of Catania, I wrote a 
“ Sailor’s Song,” which was hardly more than an adaptation 
of a well known song of the sea “ brine, wine and damsels 
fine.” In general all Italians sing well; and one of the 
officers singing at night, during his watch on the bridge 
made a great impression on me and gave me the idea of 
writing some words which could be adapted to his melody. 

A little while after this, I just missed reversing the old 
proverb “See Naples and die,” for in the port of Naples I 
commenced by being, though not dangerously, most pain- 
fully ill; then I recovered enough to be able to land and to 
visit in a carriage, the principal sights of the town. The 
day’s trip greatly tired me and as we intended to see Pisa on 
the morrow, I went back early to the boat and soon went to 
bed, without thinking of anything more serious than the 
handsome officers and hideous in Italy. 

From Naples to Leghorn takes one night by boat, during 
which I slept none too well—for my sleep is rarely deep or 
dreamless—and it seemed to me that my mother’s voice 
aroused me just at the end of the following dream, which 
must have taken place, as a consequence, immediately before 
my awakeying. 

At first I had a vague consciousness of the words, “when 
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the morning stars sang together ” which served as a prelude, 
if I can so express myself, for a confused idea concerning the 
Creation and for powerful chorals which re-echoed through 
the whole universe. But with the characteristic confusion 
and strange contradiction which is the quality of a dream, all 
this was mixed with choruses of oratorios given by one of 
the best musical societies of New York and with indistinct 
memories of Milton’s “ Paradise Lost.” Then, slowly, dis- 
tinct words arose from this chaos and they then appeared 
in three verses, in my writing on a piece of ordinary writing 
paper, blue-lined, on a page of my old note book in which I 
write my verses and which I always carry with me ;—briefly 
told they appeared to me precisely as they were in truth a 
few minutes later. 

It was then that my mother called to me, “ Here, here, 
wake up! You can not sleep all day and see Pisa at the 
same time!” ‘That made me jump from my berth exclaim- 
ing, “ Don’t speak to me! Not a word! I have just had 
the most beautiful dream of my life,a real poem! I saw and 
heard the words, verses and even the refrain. Where is my 
old note book? I must write it this minute before I forget 
what it was.” My mother, accustomed to see me writing at 
all hours, took my whim in good nature and even admired 
my dream, which I poured forth to her as fast as I could 
form my phrases. Several minutes were necessary to find 
my note book and a pencil and to slip on a garment; but 
short as was this delay, it sufficed to slightly dissipate the 
immediate remembrance of the dream, so that when I was 
ready to write, the words had lost some of their clearness. 
Nevertheless, the first strophe came readily, but the second 
was found with more difficulty, and a great effort was neces- 
sary to recall the last one, abstracted as I was with the idea 
that I was a rather ridiculous figure, scratching away, 
perched half dressed in the upper berth of my stateroom 
with my mother making fun of me. The first form leaves 
much to be desired. My duties as cicerone then occupied all 
my time, until the end of our long voyage (it was several 
months later, while studying in the University of. Lausanne) 
that the thought of the dream came to haunt me in the calm 
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my poem and I wish to say one much more faithful to the 
original than the first. I give its two forms here. 


First form: 


When God had first made Sound 
A myriad ears sprang into being 
And throughout all the Universe 
Rolled a mighty echo: 

“Glory to the God of Sound!” 


When beauty (light) was first given by God, 
A myriad eyes sprang out to see 

And hearing ears and seeing eyes 

Again gave forth that mighty song: 

“Glory to the God of Beauty (Light) !” 


When God has first given Love 
A myriad hearts leapt up; 
And ears full of music, eyes full of Beauty, 
Hearts all full of love sang: 

“Glory to the God of Love!” 


Second form (more exact): 


When the Eternal first made Sound 
A myriad ears sprang out to hear, 
And throughout all the Universe 
There rolled an echo deep and clear: 
“All glory to the God of Sound!” 


When the Eternal first made Light 
A myriad eyes sprang out to look, 
And hearing ears and seeing eyes 
Once more a mighty choral took: 
“All glory to the God of Light!” 


_ When the Eternal first gave Love, 

A myriad hearts sprang into life; 
Ears filled with music, eyes with light, 
Pealed forth with hearts with love all rife: 
“All glory to the God of Love!” 


Never having been an adept of Spiritism nor of the Con- 
tranatural (which to me is distinct from the Supernatural) I 
started to work some months later to try to discover the 
probable cause or necessary conditions for such a dream. 
What struck me the most and what is yet an inexplicable 
fantasy is that contrary to the incomplete narration in which 
I strongly believe, my poem put the creation of light in the 
second place instead of the first. It may be interesting to 


of solitude and I made a second and more exact wording of 
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recall that Anagoras also makes the cosmos come from the 
chaos by means of a whirlwind—which in general is accom- 
panied by a production of sound. But at this time I had 
not studied philosophy and knew nothing of Anagoras nor 
of his theories of the views which I unconsciously followed. 
I was equally ignorant of the name of Leibnitz and conse- 
quently of his doctrine of “dum Deus calculat fit mundus.” 
But let us come to what I was able to discover as probable 
sources of my dream. 

‘Yo begin with, Milton’s “ Paradise Lost,” of which we 
had a fine edition at home, illustrated by Gustave Dore and 
with which I was familiar from childhood, the Book of Job 
which was read to me as far back as I can remember. Now 
if my first verse is compared with the first words of “ Para- 
dise Lost,” they are seen to be the same meter. 


Of man’s first disobedience— 
When the Eternal first made sound— 


Moreover the general idea of my poem slightly recalls 
various passages of Job, also one or two pieces from Haydn's 
oratorio, “ The Creation” (which figured confusedly at the 
beginning of the dream). I remember that at the age of 15 
I was much excited by an article which my mother read me 
on “ The Idea spontaneously creating the object,” so excited 
that I passed nearly the whole night without sleeping, won- 
dering what it all could mean. From 9 to 16 years I at- 
tended a Presbyterian church, which had for pastor a most 
scholarly man, at present the president of a well-known 
Seminary. Now one of my earliest remembrances of him 
was when a very little girl, seated in our big pew and forcing 
myself to keep awake, without being able for all the world to 
understand what he said about the “ Chaos,” the “ Cosmos ” 
and the “ Gift of Love.” 

As to dreams, I remember that once at the age of 15 
years, during my preparations for an examination in geom- 
etry, having gone to bed without being able to solve a prob- 
lem, I awoke in the middle of the night, sat on my bed and 
repeated a formula which I had just found in a dream, then 
fell asleep again and on the morrow all was clear in my 
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mind. Something exactly similar happened with a Latin 
word which I tried to find. A thousand times I have 
dreamed that very distant friends wrote me and this just 
before the arrival of their letters which I explain very sim- 
ply by the fact that in my sleep I calculated approximately at 
what time they should have written me, and that the idea of 
the real arrival of the letter was substituted in a dream for 
my waiting for its probable arrival. I draw the con- 
clusion from the fact that several times I dreamed that I 
received letters which did not come later. 

To summarize: When I think of the preceding consider- 
ation and of the fact that I had just written a certain number 
of verses at the time of my dream, this one does not appear 
to me as extraordinary as at the first moment. It seems to 
me to result from a mingling in my mind of “ Paradise Lost,” 
of Job, and of the “ Creation,” with notions of the “ Idea 
creating spontaneously its Object,” of the “ Gift of Love,” 
of the “ Chaos,” and of the “ Cosmos.” Just as little irregu- 
lar pieces of colored glass in a kaleidoscope form rare and 
magnificent designs, so, in my opinion, the fragments of 
philosophy, esthetics and religion which were combined in 
me,—under the stimulation of the voyage and all the coun- 
tries seen, joined to the great silence and the intangible 


charm of the sea—to produce this beautiful dream. “ Only 
this and nothing more!” 


“ THE MOTH TO THE SUN.” Hypnagogic poem. 


My last day before leaving Geneva for Paris had been 
most exhausting. I took a trip to Mont Saleve, and on my 
return, found a telegram which obliged me to pack my 
trunks, put my affairs in order and leave in two hours. My 
fatigue was so great that in the train I could hardly sleep an 
hour. It was terribly hot in the ladies’ compartment. 
About 4 A. M. I raised my head from my valise which 
served me as pillow, sat up and stretched my stiff limbs. A 
little moth fluttered toward the light which shone across the 
window upon the glass partition; and the waving of the cur- 
tain I noticed by the movement of the train. I lay down 
again and tried to sleep; I almost succeeded; that is to say 
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I found myself as near asleep as it is possible to be without 
losing consciousness. It was then that the piece of verse 
below suddenly came to me. It was impossible for me to 
banish it from my mind, despite repeated efforts. I took a 
pencil and wrote it down immediately. 


The Moth to the Sun. 


I longed for Thee when first I crawled to consciousness. 
My dreams were all of Thee when in the chrysalis I lay. 
Oft myriads of my kind beat out their lives 

Against some feeble spark once caught from Thee. 

And one hour more—and my poor life is gone; 

Yet my last effort, as my first desire, shall be 

But to approach thy glory; then, having gained 

One raptured glance, I’ll die content, 

For I, the source of beauty, warmth and life 

Have in his perfect splendor once beheld! 


Note Written by Prof. Flournoy. 


Miss Miller showed me her original text, written in pen- 
cil and most irregularly as a result of the movement of the 
train. It bears one or two words crossed out or corrections 
of details, the same scribbling as the whole and which she 
made immediately in re-reading the piece as soon as it was 
finished. The only noteworthy correction being in the first 
verse of which the first form was “I longed for thee when 
consciousness first woke,” these last three words are con- 
nected by a long line which leads to the bottom of the page 
where is found the variation “ first I crawled to conscious- 
ness.” 

(Signed) T. F. 


This little poem made a great impression on me. At the 
outset I did not succeed in finding a sufficiently clear and 
direct explanation. But a few days afterward, having taken 
up a philosophic article which I had read the preceding win- 
ter in Berlin, and which greatly delighted me and reading it 
aloud to a friend, I fell upon these words: 

“ The same passionate aspiration of the moth toward the 
star, of man toward God.” I had entirely forgotten them, 
but it seemed to me most evident that it was they which 
leapt out in my dream poem. Besides a drama entitled 
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“The Moth and the Flame,” which I had seen a few years 
since, likewise came to my mind as another possible cause 
for my piece. It is easy to see how many times the word 
“MOTH” had been impressed upon me. I may add that 
in the spring I read a collection of selected pieces from 
Byron which I greatly enjoyed, and which I often had with 
‘me. Now there is a great similarity in rhythm and feeling 
between my last two verses, 


“ For I, the source, etc.,” and these two of Byron’s: 


“Now let me die as I have lived in faith 
Nor tremble tho’ the Universe should quake !” 


It is possible that having so often read this piece it may 
have had an influence on me and contributed to prepare my 
inspiration as much in the point of view of the meaning as in 
the rythmic form. 

In comparing this poem which came to me in the state of 
half-dream on the one hand with those which I write being 
fully awake; and, on the other hand with the preceding piece 
which came to me in complete sleep, these three categories 
appear to me to form a perfectly natural series: the inter- 
mediary case forms a simple and easy transition between the 
two extremes and thus removes all suspicion of “ occult ” 
intervention which one might have had in regard to the 
piece which was composed while fully asleep. 


CHI-WAN-TO-PEL, a hypnagogic drama. 


Borderland phenomena, or if you prefer, the composi- 
tions of the brain in a state of half-dream interest me par- 
ticularly and I believe that an intelligent and minute investi- 
gation of them would do much to clear up mysteries and to 
dissipate the superstition of so-called “spirits.” It is with 
this in view that I send you a case which in the hands of a 
person not inclined to give the exact truth and having no 
scruples, would allow himself to amplify and touch it up, and 
could perfectly well have been given a fantastic or romantic 
form to rival the cycles of your mediums. I have compared 
the following observations as faithfully as possible, with my 
notes taken immediately after the half-dream in question and 
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I confine myself to place between brackets one or two re- 


marks and letters referring to the subsequent explanatory 
notes. 


Observation of 17 March, 1902, 12:30 A. M. 


Ist Phase. After a troubled and restless evening I went 
to bed at 11:30. I was most agitated, incapable of sleep,’ 
although very tired. I had the feeling of being in a recep- 
tive mood. There was no light in the room. I closed my 
eyes and had the feeling of waiting for something to happen. 
Then I relaxed entirely and remained as completely passive 
as possible. Lines, sparks and fiery spirals passed before 
my eyes, symptoms of nervousness and ocular fatigue. 
Then the impression that something was about to be com- 
municated to me. It seemed to me that these words were 
repeated within me, “ Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth. 
Open thou my ears.” A sphynx’s head suddenly appeared 
in the field of vision, with an Egyptian setting; then it was 
effaced. At this moment my parents called me and I replied 
to them in a perfectly coherent manner; a proof that I was 
not asleep. 

2d Phase. Suddenly the apparition of an Aztec person- 
age, complete in all details, an open hand with large fingers, 
head in profile armed, a head-dress resembling the feathered 
one of the American Indians, etc. The whole was like the 
carvings on Mexican monuments (see note A). The name 
“ Chi-wan-to-pel”” was formulated, syllable by syllable and 
it seemed to belong to the personage just mentioned, son of 
an Inca of Peru (note B). Then a swarm of persons, 
horses, a battle, the sight of a dream city (note C). A 
curious pine with knotted branches, of pointed sails upon a 
bay of purple water, a perpendicular cliff, a confusion of 
sounds such as Wa-ma, Wa-ma, etc. (A _ break.) The 
scene changed into a wood. Trees, brushwood, hedges, etc. 
Chi-wan-to-pel leaps up from the south, with a blanket of 
bright colors, red, blue and white, around him. An Indian, 
in a costume of deer skin with beads and trimmed with 
feathers (note D) advances crouching, and prepares to draw 
his bow against Chi-wan-to-pel, who presents his breast in 
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an attitude of defiance (note E) and the Indian, fascinated 
at the sight of this, steals away and disappears in the forest. 
Chi-wan-to-pel sinks upon a hillock, lets his horse graze at 
the end of his tether and delivers himself of the following 
soliloquy (all in English) : 

“From the end of the spinal column of these continents 
(probable allusion to the Andes and the Rocky Mountains), 
from the extremity of the lowlands, I have wandered during 
a hundred moons, after having left my father’s palace (note 
F) always pursued by my mad desire to find * her, who will 
understand.’ With jewels I have tempted many fair ones; 
with kisses, I have tried to pluck the secret from their hearts, 
with acts of prowess I won their admiration. (He reviews 
the women whom he has known.) Chi-ta, the princess of 
my race—was silly, a fool, vain as a peacock, thinking of 
nothing but jewels and perfumes. Ta-nan, the young 
peasant girl, bah! a sow, nothing more than breast and belly 
and thinking of nothing but pleasure. And then Ki-ma, the 
priestess, a parrot, repeating the empty phrases learnt from 
the priests; all of which showed her to be affected and dis- 
trustful, a hypocrite, with no learning nor sincerity. Alas! 
Not one who understands me, not even one, akin to me, nor 
a soul sister to my soul (note G). There is not one among 
all of them who has known my soul, not one who could read 
my real thoughts, far from it—Not one capable of mounting 
with me to luminous heights, or to spell with me the super- 
human word of Love!” 

(A break.) He cries out in grief: “In the entire world, 
there is not even one! I have sought in an hundred tribes. 
I have grown old in the hundred moons since I began my 
search. Will there never be ten who will know my soul?’ 
Yes, by the sovereign God;—yes! But one thousand moons 
will wax and wane before her pure soul will be born. And 
it is from another world that her fathers will come to this 
one. Pale will be her skin and hair. She will know pain 
before her mother has brought her forth. Suffering will 
accompany her; she too will search—and will find no one 
who understands her. Many suitors would wish for her 
favor but there will not be one who will understand her. 
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Temptation will often assail her soul—but she will not falter. 
In her dreams I will come to her and she will understand 
(note H). I have preserved my body inviolate (note I). I 
am come ten thousand moons before her and she will come 
ten thousand moons too late. But she will understand! It is 
not but once in all ten thousand moons that such a soul as 
hers is born!” 

(A break.) A viper issues from the brushwood and 
glides to him and bites his arm, then attacks the horse, who 
succumbs first. Then Chi-wan-to-pel to the horse: “ Fare- 
well, faithful brother! Enter into thy rest! I have loved 
thee and thou hast served me well. Farewell I will soon 
rejoin thee!” Then to the serpent: “ Thanks, little sister, 
thou hast put an end to my pilgrimages!” Then he cries 
out in grief and voices his prayer: “ O Sovereign God, take 
me soon! I have sought to know thee and to keep thy law! 
O allow not my body to stink and to serve as food for 
eagles!’’ A smoking volcano is seen in the distance, (note 


K) the rumbling of an earthquake is heard, followed by a 
land-slide. Chi-wan-to-pel cries out in the delirium of suf- 
fering, while the earth engulfs his body—*“ I have preserved 
my body inviolate—Ah! she will understand! Ja-ni-wa-ma, 
Ja-ni-wa-ma, thou dost understand! ” 


Remarks and Explanatory Notes. 


You will admit, I think, that as a work of the imagination 
this dream fantasy merits some attention. It is not lacking 
in complexity and strangeness in its form and it can be said 
to possess a certain originality in the combination of themes. 

It could be made into a sort of melo-drama in one act. Ii I 
were a person inclined to exaggerate the importance of com- 
positions of this kind, and incapable of recognizing in this 
curious dream-medley many familiar elements, I could allow 
myself to go so far as to regard Chi-wan-to-pel as my “ con- 
trolling spirit,” my spirit guide as so many mediums have 
done. It is hardly necessary to tell you that I do nothing 
of the sort. Let us look for the probable sources of this 
little romance. 

First as to the name Chi-wan-to-pel: One day, fully 
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awake, the word A-ha-ma-ra-ma surrounded by Assyrian 
decorations suddenly came to my mind, and I had only to 
compare other names already known to me, such as Ahazu- 
erus, Asurabama (the second who manufactured cuneiform 
bricks) to divine its origin. Just the same; compare Chi- 
wan-to-pel with Po-po-cat-a-pel, the name of a volcano of 
_ Central America, as we had been taught to pronounce it: 
the resemblance is striking. 

7 I note also that the evening before, I received a letter 
from Naples, on the envelope of which was a view of 
Vesuvius smoking in the distance (K). In my childhood, I 
was particularly interested in Aztec fragments and the 
history of Peru and of the Incas (A & B). Recently I had 
visited a very fine Indian exhibit with their costumes, etc., 
which have found a mention in my dream (D). The cele- 
brated passage in Shakespeare (Julius Caesar, Act IV, scene 
3) where Cassius presents his bared breast to Brutus fur- 
nished me with an easy explanation from the scene (E) and 
the scene (F) recalls to me both the story of Bhudda leaving 
the paternal house and the history of Rasselas, Prince of 
Abyssinia of Samuel Johnson. There are also many details 
which make one think of the Song of Hiawatha, the Indian 
epic of Longfellow, whose rythm has been unconsciously 
followed in several passages of Chi-wan-to-pel’s soliloquy. 
His ardent desire to find some one like unto him (G) shows 
the greatest analogy with the feelings of Siegfried for 
Brunhild, so marvelously expressed by Wagner. Finally 
(I) I had recently heard a lecture by Felix Adler on the 
“ Inviolate Personality.” 

In the fevered life of New York, a thousand diverse ele- 
ments are often fused with the impression of only one day or 
week; concerts, lectures, books, reviews, theatres, etc., 
enough to put one’s brain into a ferment. It is alleged that 
whatever enters into the mind is never completely lost, that 
the association of ideas, or a certain combination of circum- 
stances suffices to bring back the faintest impression. This 
can apply to many cases. For example, the details of the 
dream city (C) reproduced almost exactly those of the cover 
of one of the magazines which I had seen recently. And it 
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is possible that a summary of the whole matter is nothing 

more than a mosaic of the following elements: 

Aztec fragments and history of the Incas of Peru. 

Pizarro in Peru. 

Pictures and illustrations, recently seen in various maga- 
zines. 

Indian exposition, with costumes. ; 

Remembrances of the passage in Shakespeare’s Julius 
Caesar. 

Departure of Bhudda and of Rasselas. 

. & H. Siegfried yearning for Brunhild. 

Remembrance of a lecture on the “ Inviolate Person- 
ality.” 

View of Vesuvius seen on the envelope of a letter. 


And now, if I add that the preceding days I had been in 
quest of an “ original idea”’ many efforts are not needed to 
conceive that this mosaic was formed of itself, by means of 
the thousands of impressions which are met necessarily in a 
very busy life, and that it should have taken this form of a 
dream fantasy. It was about midnight and it is possible that 
my fatigue and mental distress may have in a measure, 
troubled or deformed the course of my thoughts. 

P. S. I fear that the desire for exactness may have al- 
lowed me to give my observations a too personal turn. But 
I hope (and this is my excuse) that they can help other per- 
sons to unravel the knotty problems of cases of the same 
kind which annoy them and may contribute to the elucida- 
tion of the more complex phenomena presented by mediums. 


rom mo 


TELEPATHY. 
By James H. Hyslop. 

Telepathy has been such a solvent of difficulties in psychic 
research when people were not willing to admit what they 
did not know, that it is time to “take stock” of this term. 
Hardly a phenomenon during the last twenty years has ap- 
peared that has not at least suggested to certain kinds of 
minds the explanation of it by some sort of “telepathy.” In 
season and out of season it has played a prominent part in 
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the attempt to escape some other and perhaps more simple 
theory. But the time has come to ascertain with some 
clearness what we mean by it. We think that “ mind read- 
ing” and “thought transference” make good synonyms for 
it and so they may, but they are no clearer conceptions when 
we are pressed for their exact meaning. The scepticism 
which prevails in scientific quarters as to the mere facts of 
“telepathy ” is more than half due to the circumstance that 
we can never learn from popular usage what definite limits 
it is supposed to have, or what are the laws and conditions 
under which the phenomena denoted by it may happen to 
occur. If popular conceptions about it were clear and if the 
facts which the untrained mind tries to explain by it had any 
simple general characteristics which the assumed expla- 
nation made intelligible we might take a charitable view of 
the term. But such a medley of real or alleged phenomena 
is referred to it that the term is like “ special providence ” 
for explanation. It is assumed to explain any coincidence 
that may happen to occur in the experiences of two minds, 
or any class of supernormal phenomena that are mental. 
This overweight of meaning attached to it is just the cir- 
cumstance that makes the scientific man pause at its use and 
application. We can explain the distribution of the planets 
by gravitation but not the distribution of animals. Science 
has some respect to relevancy when it classifies effects under 
causes, but the extravagant believer in telepathy seems to 
know no bounds to his credulity if only he can evade some- 
thing more rational but less respectable. 

In popular parlance “telepathy ” is a name for a process 
supposed to explain the supernormal acquisition of informa- 
tion without regard to any limits whatever. If Mr. Smith 
happens to learn supernormally some facts which can be 
shown to have once been known by Mr. Jones, “ telepathy ” 
is supposed to explain them, and they may even be con- 
strued as evidence of this. If Mr. Jones does not happen to 
know them, or to have experienced them, and we learn that 
some friend of his did know them we are confronted with 
“telepathy ” a trois. This means that in some way Smith is 
put into rapport with Jones’s friend and filches the facts 
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from his memory telepathically. Or if Jones’s friend does 
not know them and they happen to be known by his friend 
Barlow whom Jones does not know the rapport with Barlow 
is established through the relation of his friend to Jones and 
the process is as easy as before. In this way “telepathy ” 
is made to do anything and to indicate an ad libitum access 
to the minds and memories of all living persons. That is a 
capacious power which it is hard to defeat in an argument, 
especially when it is assumed a priori and without one iota of 
scientific evidence in its support. It is so arbitrary in its 
application that it takes no account of the fact that the 
process never seems to occur except when it is necessary to 
simulate some other explanation and it becomes the part of 
men who have no sense of humor to believe anything rather 
than confess ignorance or agnosticism. 

If those who use “telepathy ” so freely to explain mys- 
teries would take the trouble to examine the conditions under 
which it obtained currency and the facts which required 
its acceptance they would have no difficulty in understanding 
the limits of its use. Its original meaning was “a coinci- 
dence between two persons’ thoughts which require a causal ex- 
planation.” It is to be noticed in this conception that it is not 
a name for a cause of any kind. It but denominates a fact 
for which we have still to seek and find the cause. This is 
a most important circumstance to keep in mind, as it assigns 
a decided limitation to the usage of the term which is so pop- 
ular. 

The phenomena which gave rise to the employment 
of the term were just what the definition indicates, namely, 
coincidences between the thoughts of persons which were 
not due to chance. It is probable that the performances of 
Bishop and Cumberland with their claims of “mind read- 
ing” gave the problem of investigating and explaining such 
coincidences its emphasis and importance. But their per- 
formances, with similar others described in books of magic, 
were not all that suggested the idea. There were and are 
spontaneous coincidences between peoples’ thoughts which 
were not exposed to the suspicion of prestidigitation and so 
made the question of their explanation a more serious one. 
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The situation gave rise to the effort to organize the investi- 
gation of such phenomena, and experiment succeeded in re- 
producing similar coincidences under test conditions. The 
phenomena did not seem explicable by chance, but seemed 
to indicate some causal nexus between antecedent and con- 
sequent, and as this was unusual the best thing to do was 
to denominate it by a term which did not carry with it any 
associations with known normal agencies. 

There are three distinct groups of coincidences to which 
the popular and unscientific mind applies the term “ tele- 
pathy,” and only one of these to which the scientific mind 
applies it. The first group of facts is that which is com- 
prised of the present active mental states of the agent ob- 
tained by a percipient. The agent is the person whose 
thoughts are supposedly transmitted: the percipient is the 
person who receives the thoughts transferred. The second 
group of phenomena consists of those facts which a per- 
cipient obtains and which the agent present at the experi- 
ment is not thinking of at the time, but has them in his 
memory. ‘They represent experiences or knowledge which 
he once had and which he may or may not recall at the time 
they are reproduced for him by another person or psychic. 
The third group of facts consists of those which represent 
events not known by the agent or sitter present at an ex- 
periment but which can be proved to have been the knowl- 
edge of some other living person at the time and at any dis- 
tance imaginable from the place of the experiment. This 
assumes that the percipient can select at any distance from 
the memory of any living person such facts as are desirable 
to use for the impersonation of such persons as may suit the 
medium’s object, and this consciously or unconsciously. 
This is the most comprehensive application which the term 
obtains and is complicated with various incredible concep- 
tions of rapport. 

The first of these conceptions of the term is the only 
one that is entitled to any scientific standing. It derived 
its significance from several considerations which associated 
it as a phenomenon more closely with what is known re- 
garding the law of cause and effect than in any case in- 
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volved in the second and third group of facts. The first 
thing was the coincidence between the agent’s present 
thoughts and those which the percipient had at the same 
time. But this was only one aspect of the case. The sug- 
gestive circumstance was the fact that in mechanical phe- 
nomena the antecedent is supposed to be the cause of the 
consequent and it is the activity of the antecedent that en- 
ables us to assume causality in its relation to the consequent. 
The fact that the two are associated closely in time and 
space is the circumstance that enables us to prove this 
causality, tho it might not actually constitute it. But it is 
the analogy of telepathic with mechanical coincidences in 
respect of this activity that makes it plausible at least to 
suppose a causal nexus when the coincidence is observed. 
If it were not for this circumstance it is possible that we 
should never think of the direct causal connection in tel- 
epathic phenomena. It is the present active state of con- 
sciousness that we can assume to be a cause, just as any 
present active state in a physical object is presumably the 
cause of some event invariably associated with it. It is 
probably this fact which gives telepathy its real or apparent 
consistency with the materialistic interpretation of mental 
phenomena. But whether this be true or not, it is the ex- 
istence of mental coincidences between different persons 
taken in connection with the assumption that active con- 
ditions of a subject may be causal of invariable consequents 
that makes the idea of a causa! relation of a supernormal 
type between mind and mind a reasonable assumption. 
Now the evidence of some causal relation is apparent in 
such records as the Proceedings of the Society for Psychical 
Research, and I shall not illustrate them here. I shall either 
refer those who are not convinced of the phenomena to 
those records or take for granted that the phenomena are 
numerous enough to justify the assumption of a nexus not 
due to chance in such cases, and then proceed to indicate 
what “telepathy” means when applied to them. All that 
“telepathy ” means and meant in reference to these facts is 
that they are not due to chance, but that some causal rela- 
tion exists between the antecedent and consequent. It does 
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not explain the phenomena in any respect. It is not a name 
for a cause of any kind whatever. It only indicates that the 
normal causes are not present or at least not discoverable. 
In so far as causality is concerned the term denotes no posi- 
tive agency, but is purely negative in its import. It does 
not name a known cause, but indicates that the known 
causes do not explain the facts and that some as yet un- 
known cause must account for what is not due to chance and 
so they bear the marks of having some causal agency yet to 
be found. 

This limitation of the meaning of the term should be em- 
phasized and repeated. It is not the name of any cause or 
of any process by which the causal nexus between persons’ 
thoughts is established. It does not explain the phenom- 
enon, as is too frequently supposed, but actually leaves it 
wholly unexplained. It is merely a convenient expression 
to denote that we have gone beyond the normally explicable 
and are still seeking the explanatory cause. Hence so far 
from explaining thought coincidences it explains nothing 
whatever. It only names the facts which require explana- 
tion and any attempt on the part of a psychic researcher to 
deceive the reader with the assumption that phenomena are 
explained by it deserves the severest scientific reprobation. 
It may well indicate that a phenomenon is not explained in 
some other way, or at least is not evidence of that explana- 
tion, but it is not a name for any positive causal agency that 
is known, tho it may become known under further investi- 
gation. It only refers a fact to some cause yet unknown 
even when it implies that a certain specific cause is not in- 
dicated by the facts. The fact that it may exclude the belief 
in spirit agency does not make it an explanation of the phe- 
nomena concerned. It merely indicates that the phenomena 
which had associated themselves with spiritistic causes are 
to be explained by the same causes which were supposed to 
extend beyond the normal action of sense without present- 
ing evidence of these immaterial agencies. 

It is because the term has been constantly used to denote 
an alternative to spiritism that its original meaning has been 
forgotten or ignored. The conception of spirit is actually 
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explanatory of certain phenomena and in criticizing the evi- 
dence for this view of them the possibility of telepathy came 
in to eliminate certain facts assumed to be evidence of the 
former and in this comparison of the two ideas telepathy 
borrowed an explanatory import which it did not and does 
not possess. The reason for this is the simple fact that 
every problem has two distinct aspects which we too fre- 
quently forget. They are the explanatory and the evidential. 
They are often so closely associated that they may be 
mistaken for one another. They should be briefly examined. 

The explanatory function of a conception is to denote 
a cause that will account for the occurrence of an event. 
Thus gravitation is supposed to explain why objects fall to 
the ground, sunlight is an agent in accounting for the growth 
of vegetation, heat is an explanation of expansion in bodies, 
electricity names a cause in a great variety of phenomena, 
and so on with hundreds of terms. Now when any new phe- 
nomenon appears demanding an explanation and we refer 
it to one of these we already take their existence for granted 
and the new phenomenon is not an evidence of their exist- 
ence. For instance I find a group of new phenomena in the 
behavior of certain physical bodies, phenomena exhibiting 
certain resemblances to the known action of electricity, and 
I at once refer the phenomena to that source. I do so to 
avoid the hypothesis of new agencies. If known causes ex- 
plain the facts I have no reason to interpret these facts as 
evidence of new agencies, and the new facts are not evidence 
of the existence of the assumed causes. They are simply 
explained by them. If they were not explained by them we 
should have a right to seek new causes to account for their 
occurrence. The possibility of appealing to existing causes 
to account for new facts makes it unnecessary to set up new 
agents in the cosmos, and, tho such new agents may happen 
to exist, we have to seek elsewhere for evidence of the fact. 
Some other reality explains the phenomena equally well and 
when that is known to exist on other grounds the new facts 
do not appear as evidence of it. They are simply explained 
by it. 
The evidential aspect of a problem is much narrower 
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than its explanatory. There are fewer situations in which 
facts serve as evidence of the existence of a cause than when 
they are explicable by it. Facts will serve to prove the ex- 
istence of a cause only when they cannot be explained by 
known agencies. As long as alternative causes may exist, 
the facts explicable by any one of them are not proof of any, 
and especially not proof of a new cause whose existence may 
possibly be questioned, or for which the evidence is less than 
well known agents. Let me illustrate the evidential and 
explanatory aspect of one problem, namely, the velocity 
of light. A phenomenon in the eclipse of the moons of 
Jupiter served to prove, or render most probable, the fact 
that light had velocity. The supposition that it had ve- 
locity might very well have been entertained as a corollary 
of certain other facts, but proof may have been wanting. 
Its transmission from the sun to the earth was an admitted 
fact and that it had velocity or required a period of time 
for this transmission could be explained by this velocity, if 
we could show that time was involved. Consequently when 
certain phenomena were observed in the eclipses of the 
moons of Jupiter, they seemed to prove that this time ele- 
ment was involved in the transmission of light. For in- 
stance it was noticed that at one period the eclipses of a 
moon was earlier than the calculated astronomical time and 
at another later than this. This fact coincided with the 
fact that at one of these periods the light had to traverse 
the distance represented by the diameter of the earth’s orbit 
greater than at the other period. Consequently the differ- 
ence of time was an evidence of velocity in the transmission 
of light. In the ordinary phenomena of sunlight and its 
transmission there is no situation in which this velocity is 
indicated, and until we could bring the phenomena of light 
under the law of luminous undulations there would be no 
reason to suppose from that circumstance that it required 
time for its transmission. But the proof that it required 
this time created a presumption, if it was not proof, that 
undulations were the cause of the lapse of time in the trans- 
mission, in accordance with known laws in vibratory phe- 
nomena, while the lapse of time was not an explanation of 
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the facts but an evidence of their existence. Or to take a 
much simpler instance. Sunlight is the cause of vegetable 
growth, at least one of its causes, but this growth is not the 
evidence of sunlight. Other facts have proved to us that 
the sun shines and we have found in the progress of inquiry 
that the sunlight is more or less necessary to the growth of 
vegetation. 

Now when it comes to the phenomena which gave rise 
to the idea of telepathy we found a situation in which we 
had new facts not explicable by known and familiar causes, 
namely, sense perception of the normal type. The ordinary 
explanation was excluded, but a new one was not thereby 
established. We simply found a set of facts which required 
some new cause and as we had no known process for render- 
ing the facts intelligible we had to represent them as involv- 
ing some causal connection, direct or indirect between living 
minds, that still had to be determined. The facts were evi- 
dence of this, but they were not explained by merely coining 
a new term, as the process or causal agency was not thereby 
indicated. The term was not an explanation, nor a name for 
any explanation, but a name for the facts requiring a new 
cause still to be determined. 

The point of view of which telepathy is supposed to be 
a rival hypothesis is the spiritistic. Both have their evi- 
dential and both their explanatory functions. The evidence 
of the spiritistic theory is, not the mere fact of the supernor- 
mal, or facts not explicable by normal mental action, but in 
addition to the supernormal, it is, incidents bearing upon the 
personal identity of deceased persons. If we are to believe 
in spirits of any kind we must expect them, if they survive, 
to communicate facts which besides being supernormal must 
be such as discarnate spirits would most naturally tell in 
proof of their identity. I shall not undertake to tell what 
such facts should be. I leave this to the reader to determine. 
But the evidence of the theory must partake of the character 
described in order to invoke an explanation which the theory 
supposes. But this evidence must exclude an alternative 
hypothesis, and hence any phenomenon classifiable with tele- 
pathy will not be evidence of spirits whatever we may think 
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of the latter’s capacity for explaining the facts. Nothing is 
clearer than the fact that the spiritistic hypothesis is capable 
of explaining a certain type of phenomena, but the funda- 
mental question is, whether it is the true explanation, and 
this requires us to obtain the evidence for it. Whether the 
hypothesis has any evidence in its support is not the problem 
here, and I am not concerned with this issue, but with its 
relation to telepathy either as a fact or as an hypothesis. 
As remarked the evidence of spirit agency must be some 
type of facts illustrating personal identity and at the same 
time probably supernormal. But if such alleged evidence 
can be classified with the phenomena which are termed tele- 
pathic it will lose its character as proof of spirits. Hence, 
tho telepathy explains nothing, it may limit or destroy the 
evidence for spirits, provided it is comprehénsive enough 
in its application to all that is explicable by spirit agency. 
It is therefore not a rival theory to the spiritistic in regard 
to explanation, but only in evidential matters. 

We often speak of “explaining” certain facts by tele- 
pathy and, in implying that they are explicable by the same 
process, this is legitimate enough way of speaking. But 
classification is never a true explanation. It only places 
things in allied groups and if the cause is previously known 
the explanation is implied, but if it is unknown the phe- 
nomena so classified remain really as unexplained as before. 
Telepathy is this sort of term. It only classifies and does 
not yet imply the process by which phenomena are produced 
or made to occur. It is merely a term for placing limitations 
on evidence, not a term of explanation. 

I have been using the word for the moment in its widest 
application to include all three meanings noticed at the out- 
set. I have done this as a concession for the time to the 
popular conception in order to indicate the extent of its 
limitations in relation to a supposedly rival hypothesis. But 
it is time to show still further limitation in the use of the 
term. I deny the legitimacy of the second and third mean- 
ings of the term. That is, I deny that there is any evidence 
of a scientific character for the mind of one person reading 
another in any such way as is implied by selecting incidents 
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either from the memory of the person present or from the 
memories of distant and unknown persons. All that we can 
pretend to have scientific evidence for is the acquisition su- 
pernormally of the present active mental states of the agent by a 
percipient. There is a large mass of facts on record which 
answer to this conception of the matter and there is as yet 
in the scientific world no unanimity of opinion with regard 
even to this. But such as it is, it represents the only body 
of scientific evidence which can claim to represent some su- 
pernormal connection between one mind and another, and 
this connection in all but four or five incidents is synonymous 
with the present mental states of agent and percipient, the 
person whose mind is read and the person who reads it. 
The four or five incidents among the thousands of facts are 
not sufficient to justify the supposition that the memory is 
read either in these particular instances or in the whole mass 
of evidence, especially that they are referable to deferred 
association which, as we know, is a very common phe- 
nomenon in ordinary life. The overwhelming mass of facts 
claiming to be evidence represents present active mental 
states and whatever we may think of subliminal processes as 
possibly involved in the results it is clear that there is no 
such selective access to the mind of the agent by percipients 
as would be implied in the construction of an independent 
personality. The phenomena sustain an analogy with what 
is known in mechanical processes, namely, the fact that the 
cause and effect represent present and non-selective action. 
It is this characteristic that gives the idea of telepathy its 
conceivable import. 

But the analogy or resemblance to mechanical coinci- 
dences, suggesting or proving a causal nexus, receives a part 
of its interest or significance from the circumstance that, in 
mechanical phenomena, we know or suppose something 
about the nature of the process involved in producing the 
effect. ‘Thus, when we strike an object, the noise produced 
is supposed to be the effect of transmitted force from the 
external object to the subject of the effect. In many types 
of phenomena the cause is supposed to be some mode of 
motion, as in the case of sound and light, or the transmission 
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of motion in mechanical operations. It is not the mere fact 
that we have an antecedent and consequent to contemplate 
that satisfies us, but we imagine or believe that some agency 
in the form of motion is involved in the total phenomenon as 
rendering it intelligible and explicable. But in real or 
alleged telepathy we have no such supposition to guide our 
judgments. There is no scientific reason or evidence what- 
ever that thought is connected with vibrations of any kind. 
The prevailing belief in philosophic circles is that mental 
phenomena are not modes of motion and any such assump- 
tion must render mental coincidences such as are involved in 
alleged telepathy quite unintelligible in mechanical terms. 
This belief of philosophy may be wrong for all that I know. 
It may be that consciousness is either constituted by or 
associated with vibrations or undulations of some kind, 
ethereal or material. I do not know, and I am willing also 
to say that I do not care one way or the other. But until 
there is some reason to believe that mental states are asso- 
ciated with undulatory action of some kind in a way to affect 
their natu1. and relations with each other, both in the mind 
of their subject and between different minds, there will be 
no ground for identifying them closely with mechanical 
phenomena, and alleged telepathic coincidences will not be 
assimilable with physical facts or events. All that they will 
indicate is the fact of some causal relation which has yet to 
be determined. That they are associated with present 
active mental states of a certain person and the percipiency 
of another is the only resemblance with mechanical causes 
that they offer, and that may suffice to prove phenomena not 
due to chance, but it does not make them intelligible to 
physical science, at least in any such terms as are usually 
demanded of coincidences demanding explanation in the 
usual manner. ‘They remain facts to be reckoned with, but 
not physically explicable. 

In the physical world it is the present active cause associ- 
ated with some event directly connected with it in time and 
space that gives rise to our conviction of a causal nexus. 
That is to say, we must have as evidence of a rational causal 
connection the .coincidence between a consequent and an 
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antecedent and that antecedent must be some active agency 
which will commend itself to our minds as the probable or 
necessary fact in the phenomena. It is not the association 
of an event with any passive set of conditions that we find in 
proximity to it, but the presence of an active agency that 
gives force to the assumed connection. Were it not for this 
fact we should probably never think of a cause 1n a particular 
case of antecedence and consequence. 

Thus a flash of lightning is followed by a clap of thunder. 
If this occurs frequently enough I am assured of the causal 
nexus. But I would naturally suspect it on the first occasion 
if the association in time and space were close enough, and 
repetition would only confirm the conjecture. But if the 
thunder were to occur two or three days after the flash of 
lightning I would not suspect a causal nexus between them, 
unless I could discover a series of causally related phe- 
nomena between the first and last experience. We have to 
get some continuous connection between a nearer and re- 
moter fact in a series to justify the supposition of a causal 
nexus. ‘Thus when I see and hear the action of a locomotive 
whistle near by there is practical simultaneity or an imme- 
diate connection between the escape of the steam and the oc- 
currence of the sound. I therefore suppose them causally 
related. But would I as easily suppose this connection if I 
saw the steam escape a mile distant and heard the sound 
some moments later? I think not. But if I have learned 
that sound requires time to transmit its vibrations to a 
distance I might suspect that the difference in time between 
the visual and auditory experience is accounted for by the 
difference in velocity between light and sound, and I could 
then suppose an immediate nexus between them for the point 
of their occurrence and an apparent discrepancy at a dis- 
tance. But I still trace the causal connection through the in- 
tervening phenomena. The evidence, however, must begin 
with spatial and temporal coincidences, and the causal idea 
associated with present active agencies. It is this that 
makes explanation possible in the physical world. 

It is this analogy of temporal coincidence between 
present active thoughts in agent and percipient that sug- 
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gests a causal nexus, especially when the fact is related to 
the absence of such apparent connection between latent 
memories. The phenomena which suggest telepathy, or 
prove it, are coincidences between present mental states, 
and these coincidences must represent likeness of the con- 
tents in mind. Otherwise there will be no reason whatever 
to suppose a causal nexus. This is a truism, but I call at- 
tention to the fact for the purpose of emphasizing a maxim 
of scientific procedure in the matter. This is that similarity 
of content and present active phenomena are essential to the 
idea of a causal relation in cases of alleged telepathy. If we 
attempt to adopt and follow any other criterion we might 
trace a causal connection between any of my thoughts and 
the similar thoughts of others at any time. We never at- 
tempt, however, to suppose that our thoughts today are 
connected either with the same thoughts others experi- 
ence at the same time, under exactly similar conditions, or 
with the thoughts of others like our experience at some 
previous time and explicable by the ordinary processes of 
acquiring knowledge. We have to exclude the ordinary 
access to sense perception and assure ourselves of an identity 
of thought b“tween two subjects, under circumstances to 
suggest a direct and not a parallel or coincidental connection, 
‘in order to suspect a relation other than the normal one. 
Now the orly phenomena which have suggested a causal 
nexus between mental states in different minds are those 
which show identity and temporal coincidence along with 
evidence that the coincidence is not due to similar sensory 
experience. There is no other evidence of telepathy and 
until we have secured evidence of some other connection we 
are not entitled to apply the term telepathy to any other 
conception of the case. We have to define our conceptions 
by the phenomena which serve as evidence for the hypothe- 
sis concerned. If the phenomena do not show that likeness 
of kind which determines their classification we cannot apply 
the same causal explanation. Thus we do not apply gravita- 
tion to the phenomena of adhesion and cohesion. Neither 
do we confuse chemical affinity with any of these. We limit 
each of these causal ideas to the types of phenomena which 
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guarantee their existence. It must be the same with tele- 
pathy. We have no evidence whatever that it occurs be- 
tween the memories of an “agent’”’ and the statements of a 
percipient. It is not sufficient to say or suppose that the 
fact told by the psychic is identical in character with the 
fact in the memory of the “agent,” or conjectured “ agent.” 
There must be some reason to believe that memories are 
active causal agencies, and we have no evidence whatever 
of this. We have evidence that active consciousness is a 
causal agent and it is this fact which gives force to the idea 
of telepathy when identity and coincidence between two 
minds occur independently of ordinary sensory experience. 

I may express this perhaps in another way. I have indi- 
cated that telepathy when first applied to mental coinci- 
dences assumed the point of view that the phenomena had 
their interest in the hypothesis that the explanation began 
with the agent and not with the percipient. I have referred to 
the analogies with the law of mechanics, that causal explan- 
ation started with the antecedent phenomenon which 
might be assumed to represent or to indicate the cause. In 
telepathic phenomena the mental state of the agent, if any- 
thing can be supposed to be the cause, might be represented 
as such and the percipient is the passive recipient of what 
is transmitted to him. The point of view for explanation in 
this first conception of causality was the antecedent thought 
of the agent, not any active function of the percipient. 
Telepathy had analogies with the ordinary phenomena of the 
transmission of force or motion. 

But in this wider import of the term it assumes nothing 
of the kind. It supposes that the percipient is the primary 
factor in the work. The point of view for explanation is 
completely reversed. Instead of supposing that the agent is 
the primary factor; that is, that the mind from which the in- 
formation is presumably obtained is the causal agent, the 
telepathy which explains phenomena having at least a super- 
ficial claim to a spiritistic source assumes that the percipient 
is the causal agent in the result: that is, instead of supposing 
that the mind from which the facts are presumably obtained 
is an influence in the result it assumes that the mind which 
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obtains it selects the facts from the other. Instead of re- 
maining by the conception of mechanical analogies in which 
the agent is the cause and the percipient the passive recipi- 
ent of the knowledge it supposes that the percipient is the 
cause and the other mind the passive giver of the facts. That 
is, it assumes an intelligent, not a mechanical process. The 
relation of agent and percipient is completely reversed. In 
the original and only legitimate application of the term 
telepathy the agent was the active and the percipient the 
passive factor while the new a priori conception is that the 
percipient is the active and the agent the passive power in 
the phenomena. In addition to this general reversion it is 
noticeable that in the former the percipient is not intelli- 
gently selective, while in the latter it is infinitely intelligent 
and selective. The whole mechanical implications of the 
older meaning are lost and abandoned. And they are 
abandoned without evidence of any kind, other than that it 
is not respectable to accept any other view. The fact is 
that there is not a particle of scientific evidence for this 
wider meaning of the term. It is not enough to find one or 
two incidents which seem neither like what has passed for 
the older meaning of telepathy nor appears as evidence of 
transcendental agencies. Such as appear to be neither 
thought transference of present mental states nor evidence 
of discarnate agencies will have to be multiplied in much 
larger quantities and represent much better quality than 
any that we have yet seen before we are entitled to suppose 
a causal relation between the memories of others and the 
supernormal information which mediums give us related to 
the deceased. Before we can admit a selective telepathy of 
any kind we shall have to give evidence which does not coin- 
cide with facts persistently and uniformly related to de- 
ceased persons. We must have the limitation of the facts 
obtained to experiences of living persons and not illustrative 
of the identity of deceased persons. Until that is done there 
can be no scientific evidence whatever for this assumed 
“selective telepathy.” I am not questioning the fact of it, 
but denying that there is evidence for it, and no man can 
pretend to be scientific who indulges in the assumption until 
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it can produce satisfactory evidence for itself. The circum- 
stance that a supernormal fact may not be evidence of 
spirits does not require us to explain it by telepathy. We 
may better say that we have not found the explanation than 
to assume the necessity of telepathy because the evidence is 
not for spirits. We may well express our agnosticism, es- 
pecially that spirits might explain much which is not evi- 
dence of their existence, if once we have found consistent 
evidence for them. What I remarked earlier in this paper 
holds here, namely, that the explanatory function of a 
theory is wider than its evidential, provided that the phe- 
nomena exhibit any reasonable relation to those which admit 
of a given explanation. 

Briefly, then, this selective telepathy involving intelligent 
action of the percipient as distinct from the passive recipi- 
ence of knowledge after mechanical analogies is an illegiti- 
mate extension of the term in so far as evidence is concerned, 
and science can take no steps without evidence. Of course 
such telepathy may be a fact, but it has no credentials at 
present and must not be permitted to usurp functions which 
never attached to the term as scientifically qualified. It is 
far better to confess ignorance. We may fool for a while 
those who are not intelligent enough to discover our equivo- 
cations, but we shall soon find ourselves in the company of 
those self-complacent people who have mistaken the nature 
and progress of clear thinking. 

All this explains why the scientific mind regards the 
popular conception of telepathy with contempt. If the 
public had limited its conception to the phenomena which 
claimed to be evidence of it and also had not assumed that 
the phenomena were explained by the term, their convictions 
might have received more respect from scientific students. 
But instead of this the general conception of telepathy is, 
not only that it explains certain facts of mental coincidence, 
but that it explains such systematic relations between dif- 
ferent minds as imply subliminal and supernormal conversa- 
tions of great range and complexity. It also assumes too 
readily that some process of motion or undulation is neces- 
sarily associated with the connection between mind and 
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-mind, or constitutes that connection. There is not one iota 
of scientific evidence for the idea. It may be legitimate 
speculation, but science is not speculation and it is not pri- 
marily explanation. It is first the collection of facts and 
evidence, and it may rest content with this result until it has 
reason to accept an intelligible causal agency after it has 
accumulated sufficient data to relate its phenomena to some 
systematic cause. In the present status of inquiry into the 
relation between different minds, it will not accept the idea 
that telepathy implies any reason to believe in a transcend- 
ental access to the memories of people at any distance by 
any particular person. This is especially true when scien- 
tific minds are called upon to believe that the mind of some 
psychic can select as it pleases the person from whom it shall 
obtain knowledge of the past and select this knowledge with 
reference to the illustration of any particular person living 
or dead. There is no scientific evidence whatever that such 
supernormal intercommunication is possible. It is an inex- 
cusable abuse of the term telepathy to apply it in this man- 
ner. I do not believe that there is such a thing. I do not 
say that I would not believe it if the evidence were produced, 
but I must limit my belief to that for which I have evidence, 
and I deny that there is any scientific evidence for such a 
fact or process as this unlimited reading of minds supposes. 
Telepathy, I repeat, is acquiring present active mental 
states in a supernormal manner, and in thus defining it I do 
not imply that it is a proved fact. I think there is adequate 
evidence for its occasional occurrence. But I respect the 
scepticism which wishes to have more evidence before ac- 
cepting it, and especially do I respect the scepticism which 
denies that telepathy can filch knowledge subliminally and 
systematically from living people at pleasure. The process 
in one case is so different from that assumed in the other 
that there is no rational ground for identifying their relation 
under the same term. Supernormal access to what I am 
now trying to transmit to the mind of another person is one 
thing, and it is a very different thing, requiring a radically 
distinct type of causal action, to systematically read human 
minds all over the world to collect facts illustrative of the 
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personality of a given person, living or dead. It will require 
a great deal of evidence to prove such a thing, and the evi- 
dence will have to be very different from that which we 
have in illustration of something supernormal, if we are to 
make it intelligible on any other hypothesis than the most 
superficial one. 

I must blame psychic researchers, even some who ought 
to know better, for permitting this illegitimate use of the 
term to gain currency. Too many have used it to blind the 
vision to its relation to the various problems we have to 
solve. Let me summarize. 

There has been a tendency to apply its meaning to 
phenomena which are as distant from those which it legiti- 
mately names and classifies as are chance coincidences or 
clairvoyance. The temptation to do this arose out of the 
desire to avoid admitting or tolerating a less respectable 
theory. But it must be emphasized that it is not an explana- 
tory conception of any kind. It merely classifies a certain 
type of phenomena having some unknown cause. It does 
not explain anything whatever, much less that group of 
phenomena which illustrate the imitation or production in 
some supernormal manner of the personality of others, es- 
pecially the deceased. There is no longer excuse for the 
vague use of the term. It is better to admit frankly that we 
have no explanation of certain phenomena than to pretend 
to knowledge by using a term of unlimited meaning, equal to 
any difficulty we meet, in the attempt to escape a cause that 
is perfectly rational and simple. It is time to insist upon the 
only legitimate use of the term, and those who insist upon 
employing it to explain all the mysteries of mental coinci- 
dences and the reproduction superndrmally of independent 
personalities, must be held responsible for their action, and 
evidence exacted of them thai their assumption has adequate 
credentials. Until this is done no tolerance can be given to 
speculations based upon assumptions. Any and all exten- 
sions of the term’s meaning must be accompanied by the 
scientific evidence that justifies it. We are not entitled to 
assume the larger meaning of telepathy to be a fact because 
we are not sure of its limitations. Here is where we have 
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been negligent of the maxims of scientific method and the 
legitimate formation of convictions. We have felt reasons 
for accepting a causal connection between present active 
mental states and then, from the desire to be cautious about 
accepting some other explanation of proved supernormal 
phenomena, and from our ignorance of the limitations of 
communication between mind and mind, we have asked the 
question whether the memory of a subject, regardless of 
spatial and temporal limitations, might be supernormally 
ascertained, and then from the habit of tolerating this as 
possible have jumped to the belief that it is a fact, without 
any adequate scientific evidence for it. There would have 
been no temptation to this procedure if it had been as re- 
spectable to believe in something more intelligible. 

The mental condition which makes this tendency feasible 
and acceptable is one that follows the modern sceptical 
method which does not always distinguish between ration- 
ality and the line of least resistance. We have come to 
think that any term which excludes, or supposedly excludes, 
the supernormal and the “ supernatural” is a clear explan- 
ation of phenomena. The fact is, however, that they often 
explain nothing and are but terms for our ignorance. But 
the modern propensity for the “ natural,” (which does not 
mean what it once did) makes us think that any term that is 
associated with the “natural,” tho quite mystifying in its 
connotation, is a perfectly satisfactory explanation of facts. 
When we want to escape some perfectly clear explanation 
we have only to appeal to vibrations, telepathy, clairvoyance, 
etc., to assure ourselves a place among the wise! 


Denn eben wo Begriffe fehlen 
Da stellt ein Wort zur rechten Zeit sich ein. 


This habit was once the property of theology, but it seems 
now to have afflicted the spirit of science at times. But 
whatever it is, psychic researchers should be the first to cor- 
rect and disillusion the popular judgment in the matter. We 
gain nothing by the mere use of words whose meaning is not 
clear and which only conceal our ignorance in the guise of a 
pretended explanation. 
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EDITORIAL. 


The July and August numbers of the Journal will contain 
much less matter than usual. It will probably be the policy 
to regularly publish less material during these two months. 
The English Society does not issue any numbers during July 
and August, but we desire to continue as much of our work 
during this period as the circumstances will permit. 


Circulars have been sent to all the members of the So- 
ciety regarding a needed endowment to assure a permanent 
home for its work. It is not expected that all the members 
will be able to contribute to that fund. But a number of 
them may be able and willing to do so and it is hoped that 
all may try to interest their friends both in membership and 
in the endowment of the work. 

I wish to keep before the minds of members that it will 
require 1,000 members paying an average of $10 each merely 
to meet the expenses of the work as it is being done now. 
Most other enterprises can receive help from the publication 
of advertisements. This is practically impossible in scientific 
work of this kind. Hence the whole expense of investiga- 
tion and publication must fall on contributions of members 
until an endowment has been obtained. But for the initial 
fund which was explained in an earlier number of the 
Journal the work could not even have been begun. I have 
given quarterly statements of expenses that readers may 
form some conception of what the cost of the work is. The 
publications alone will probably cost $4,000 a year. Salaries 
at present are $2,600 a year, my own services being free. It 
is extremely desirable that we should have members enough 
to meet these demands and the additional expense of investi- 
gation which has already cost nearly $1,000. 

It is hoped that the initial fund which was secured to 
assure the organization of the Society may not be used, but 
that it can be converted into a permanent endowment. The 
reason for this is the simple one that it is extremely im- 
portant that the work should not be dissolved by the acci- 
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dents of death as occurred with the loss of Dr. Richard 
Hodgson. This is one of the reasons for the present appeal 
for a sum large enough to guarantee a permanent office for 
the work. The accumulation of material which came to us 
from the American Branch is such that it must be properly 
cared for. There is matter in it suitable for use in our pub- 
lications, but it is not now accessible because it has to be 
stored. A permanent home would be assured by a fund 
whose income would pay the office rent, and at the same 
time would save trespassing upon the fees of members for 
that large expense. 

Members can help in obtaining this fund in two ways. 
First they may interest those of their friends who are able to 
assist in the way desired. Secondly, they may help to in- 
crease membership beyond the numbers necessary to pay 
running expenses, and the surplus can be invested as a per- 
manent fund. There is no reason why we should not have 
five or ten thousand members in this country alone. A 
serious appreciation of the importance of this work in an 
intelligent understanding of the meaning of things to the 


race ought to lead to a large membership and a ready en- 
dowment of it. 


A circular will soon be issued and sent to members for 
the purpose of collecting data in regard to various experi- 
ences and phenomena of interest to this research. It would , 
be desirable that members send us names and addresses of 
people who have had experiences or know of phenomena 
that it may be important to place on record. It should be 
remembered that all reports made to us will be treated with 
due confidence and no use made of them which is not permit- 
ted by those who report them. There is a very important 
distinction between record and publication. A Society which 
has a permanent organization and archives can file for record 
phenomena which it does not use publicly at all, and this 
record can be used by subsequent generations without injury 
to those who find it imperative at the time of their reporting 
to preserve privacy. It is a part of the Society’s plan to en- 
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courage the making of such records which may prove helpful 
to a scientific understanding of our problems without divulg- 
ing the identity of those who so record their experiences. It 
will serve the interests of science quite as well to be able to 
publish illustrations of important phenomena and to have a 
large collection of similar incidents which cannot be made 
public at the time. Future students may have access to 
evidence that would otherwise perish. 


Suggestions to Members. 


It is important to remind readers and members of the 
Society that a scientific investigation of the phenomena 
which are classified in its circular can be made only by the 
hearty cooperation of all that may be interested in it. Very 
little can be done by the officers of the Society unless those 
who know of facts take the time and pains to write them out 
and report them at headquarters. The primary object of 
membership, after the financial problem has been solved, is 
that of a scientific interest in collecting and reporting facts, 
for investigation and record. It is hoped, therefore, that 
each member will feel some responsibility for reporting per- 
sonal experiences of all kinds relevant to the objects of the 
Society and such others as occur within their knowledge and 
may be the subject of careful inquiry. In no other way can 
we accomplish our scientific object. Interesting psychic 
phenomena are not the possession or experience of every 
one, neither can they be produced at pleasure, as can many 
phenomena by the experimentalist in normal psychology. 
Psychic phenomena are scattered and sporadic and their 
scientific use will depend quite as much upon the services 
of those who can report them as upon the work of the in- 
vestigator. It is hoped, therefore, that members will be 
seriously interested in the collection of facts and the enlarge- 
ment of a membership that may equally increase the facts to 
be examined and recorded. 

Another important fact to remark is that reporters of ex- 
periences will have to be patient with much real or apparent 
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scepticism regarding their records. They will have to be 
examined and discussed as if they were not believed, tho we 
may actually accept them without question. Science is 
critical if it is anything, and many experiences will be re- 
ported that will have great importance evidentially if they 
can pass the ordeal of a thorough scientific examination. 
This always has to be done for the sake of ascertaining the 
accuracy of the narrator’s judgment and memory, especially 
in regard to the details that the scientific man will treat as 
important. No reflections will be implied in questions de- 
signed to bring out the facts and to protect them against 
sceptical corrosion. We hope, therefore, that each reporter 
will find our inquiries quite sympathetic even tho super- 
ficially suggestive of distrust. We are engaged in the task 
of convincing others, not ourselves. It must be remembered 
that every one of us is more cautious about accepting the 
statements of entire strangers than we are those of intimate 
friends whom we trust. This is not at all because strangers 
are necessarily any more untrustworthy than our friends, but 
because we have not the knowledge in one case as in the 
other of the character which determines credibility. When 
this is the case we have to subject reports to the same exam- 
ination to which a court subjects its evidence in a civil pro- 
ceeding. It is a question of sifting the statements until they 
are free from the suspicions of mal-observation and defective 
memory. ‘The time will come when experiences will be re- 
corded at the time of their occurrence and then the investi- 
gation will be less annoying to the subject of them. We 
have to convert people who do not have personal experiences 
and that can be done only -by such methods as have con- 
vinced the world of the existence of meteors, of traveling 
balls of electricity, of evolution, of Roentgen rays, of wireless 
telegraphy. The facts have to be established in such a 
manner that the simplest objections to their occurrence or 
reported character cannot be made. Owing to their spo- 
radic nature it will take time to collect them in quantities 
sufficient to impress scientific sceptics. 

I have said that the phenomena are sporadic and occa- 
sional. This fact makes the inquiry into psychic experiences 
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unusually difficult and prolonged. We cannot verify the 
allegations of favored individuals as can the experimenter in 
the laboratory with normal subjects. The phenomena with 
which psychic research deals are as rare as are meteors and 
comets. They are not always observable by those who may 
wish to investigate them. Comets may have a thousand 
telescopes turned on them, but psychic phenomena are not 
verifiable in similar ways. We shall have to collect them 
for a long period of time in order to assure ourselves of data 
that necessitate so large a set of theories as prevail in the 
public mind. Each individual experience may be counted 
as one in the total collection. The single case may not prove 
much, if it even proves anything, but it may have an ines- 
timable value in the collective mass. We hope that each 
person may appreciate this aspect of the problem and be 
patient with it and serve a useful part in the work of collect- 
ing the facts. 

A circumstance also hardly less important than those 
which have already been mentioned is this. We hope that 
reporters will not mistake the vdlue of their experiences. It 
is natural for us to estimate their importance by their rela- 
tion to the conclusion which we may be interested in sup- 
porting. But experiences may have a significance quite 
different from that which we are seeking and yet not lose in 
their value. It is hoped, therefore, that narrators will re- 
port their facts regardless of what they may think of them, 
that is, whether they think them good or bad. An incident 
may not prove what we wish it to prove; it may not seem 
proportioned in dignity to the hypothesis by which we ex- 
plain it, and it may seem disgustingly trivial. But the scien- 
tific man will not be frightened at these aspects of them. In 
some respects the more trivial the better as this character- 
istic may add to their evidential importance. But the main 
circumstance to be noted in this caution against misconceiv- 
ing the value of experiences is the fact that they may often 
throw light upon the problem at a point which the narrator 
does not suspect, and if they do this they will be much more 
valuable than if the experience were told to prove another 
matter. A fact does not necessarily have one explanation. 
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It may have several, and these several explanations may be 
connected together and not mutually exclusive. There are 
many intermediate problems in the larger issues of psychic 
research and facts which do not help to solve one may help 
to solve another. We therefore hope members will report 
experiences without asking a question as to their value before 
reporting them. When large numbers of different experi- 
ences are put together they will constitute not only a col- 
lective, but also an articulated whole. Each individual inci- 
dent may be an imperfect one and hence with common points 
of contact with others they may find a classification and ulti- 
mate explanation not at all suggested at the time of their 
occurrence. 

Let me illustrate what I mean. I take several imaginary 
cases. Suppose I dream that my aunt has died and I find 
afterward that she actually died about the time of my dream. 
The circumstances might make such a dream of little or no 
importance evidentially in any special explanation of it. But 
suppose again that the dream had been that an uncle had 
died when the fact was that he was long dead and it was the 
aunt that died coincidentally with the dream. This instance 
would appear to have no importance at all in a scheme of ex- 
planation. Again suppose the dream was that my deceased 
uncle appeared and I recognized him as a deceased uncle 
while again it was the aunt that died coincidentally with my 
dream. Here we have an instance that begins to have sug- 
gestiveness, but may still be imperfect in character. Sup- 
pose further that my dream is of the appearance of a de- 
ceased uncle to tell me that my aunt has died, and I after- 
ward find that this particular aunt died coincidentally with 
my dream. The instance in this case obtains a more signifi- 
cant complexity and suggests an intelligible explanation. 
Suppose now further that I go unknown to a trustworthy 
psychic and receive a message purporting to come from this 
aunt that her brother, my uncle, had reported her going to 
me in a dream, we will readily see the possible interpretation 
of the simplest incident even tho it was not in any respect 
evidence of such an interpretation. 

Now the illustration may be made a little more compli- 
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cated and serve the same purpose. Suppose A has the first 
of the mentioned dreams about his aunt, B the second about 
his uncle, C the third about his uncle and D the fourth about 
his uncle and aunt, all of them coinciding with the death of a 
special aunt. and E has the mediumistic experience with such 
details as mentioned. Now tho the dream of A may have 
neither evidential importance sufficient to prove anything of 
itself it will probably appear clear that all of the experiences 
have the same explanation and we can ascertain this only by 
the patient collection of separate incidents which can some 
day be articulated into an organic whole. 


For the help and guidance of those who will take the pains 
to record their experiences it may be well to lay down certain 
rules which it is desirable to have in mind. If conformed to 
they will give greater value to the facts reported. They 
will apply to such phenomena as Apparitions, Clairvoyance, 
Premonitions, Coincidental Dreams, Telepathic Coincidences 
and ail facts having a coincidental nature. Some of the rules 
will be general and some specific. 

1. It is desirable that all experiences be written out and 
reported as soon as possible after their occurrence. 

2. It is very desirable that the dates, and if possible the 
hour, of their occurrence should be recorded, especially in 
such phenomena as apparitions, dreams and telepathic coin- 
cidences, or cases of spontaneous clairvoyance and premoni- 
tions. 

3. If the experience represents information not known 
by the percipient at the time, it is especially desirable that it 
be written out before it has been verified by letter, telegram, 
or other source of information. 

4. If possible, it is desirable to have the written account 
mailed to officers of the Society or to some other trusted per- 
son prior to the verification of the experience. 

5. When possible, it is also wise to tell the experience 
and its incidents to some friend or relative who may confirm 
it before its verification. 

6. It is desirable to have the account as detailed as possi- 
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ble regardless of the points that may most interest the nar- 
rator. 

7. It is important and desirable, if possible, to have con- 
temporary documents, such as letters, diaries, telegrams, or 
other notes of an experience in case the written account is 
not made at the time. 

8. It is better, if possible, to wale the introduction of 
all theoretical explanations into the account. Incidents ex- 
plaining the meaning of the facts are important, but the 
interpretation of the phenomena is not necessary to the ac- 
count. This means that it is desirable to have the bare facts 
described without regard to any explanation of their mean- 
ing, whether favorable or unfavorable to the opinions of the 
narrator. 

g. It is desirable also to record all the usual or unusual 
accompaniments of the experience, such as one’s sensations 
and feelings, including any marked peculiarities of visual, 
auditory and tactual sensations. 

10. In cases of experiment it is desirable to observe and 
record carefully all the conditions affecting their integrity. 
If it be with a medium, it is important to make a note of all 
questions and statements of the sitter as well as those of the 
medium. In cases of automatic writing, the sheets should 
be numbered and religiously preserved, and in copying the 
contents, all questions and statements of the sitter or persons 
present should be inserted in their chronological and psy- 
chological place. Record and preserve all errors and con- 
fusions quite as carefully as the clear and correct incidents. 

There may be minor considerations to be regarded, but 
those which have been mentioned are the most important. 
ana facts reported in conformity with them will prove much 
more impressive to the scientific man than such as are ex- 
posed to the objections of mal-observation and defective 
memory. 

The correspondence which we publish in another column 
suggests, as readers will observe, attention to investigations 
into the nature of a transcendental world and the ethical re- 
lation of the present to it, and we wish to invite general con- 
sideration of it for the sake of a clearer understanding of the 
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problems involved in the work of psychic research. We de- 
sire here to express editorially what we conceive these prob- 
lems to be and so to explain the limitations under which the 
work has to be done at present. 

After so many years of inquiry regarding the super- 
normal it is natural enough that many persons, especially 
those who have been convinced of survival after death, should 
ask for information regarding that life and to feel some 
weariness with the continued application of our inquiries to 
the elementary problem of psychic research. But while we 
appreciate this position of our correspondents quite fully, it 
is important—and their letters present the opportunity—to 
explain the object of the Society in so far as it claims to be 
a scientific body. 

We have mentioned in later comments the main difficul- 
ties which hamper at present the carrying out of the in- 
quiries suggested, and there might be much more funda- 
mental objections to stress, at present, on the study of con- 
ditions regarding which communications are unverifiable. 
But we shall not dispute the interest or importance of that 
point of view, altho thinking that it may mistake the whole 
issue of the nature and importance of proving a future life. 
What is to us more important scientifically is the nature of 
the work which the American Society has undertaken to do. 

The task which we have undertaken as a scientific body 
is not at all the personal satisfaction of investigation and 
conclusions about a future life alone, but the collection of 
human experiences bearing on all sorts of obscure psycho- 
logical phenomena. No doubt it is impossible to escape the 

interest which a future life has for all our members, but the 
' past investigations into this subject have encountered a vast 
number of experiences which have no relation to the evi- 
dential issues of such a question and which avail to throw 
light upon the mental conditions and processes involved in 
the whole mass of phenomena. These suggest very decided 
limitations in the prosecution of our inquiries and so in 
deciding the opinions which we shall hold about any aspect 
of our problem. Consequently, after we have satisfied all 
ordinary scepticism about a future life we have to patiently 
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investigate the conditions on which we may prosecute in- 
quiry into the nature of a transcendental world and to un- 
derstand the reservations with which any conclusion what- 
ever regarding such a matter has to be held. It is a long 
and difficult process to do this. There is no guarantee, after 
having proved the identity of a given person, that his state- 
ments regarding such a life can be accepted. As our prob- 
lem is a scientific one we cannot accept credulously any 
statement whatever which may come from a spiritual world, 
not because we have to doubt the veracity of the com- 
municator, but because the primary scientific problem is veri- 
fication. It matters not how plausible a statement may be 
about the “ other side,” science has to give such credentials 
for it as will make it rational on other grounds than the 
assumed or proved veracity of the communicator. To do 
this the comparison of many cases of mediums is absolutely 
necessary, especially when we have to eliminate the personal 
equation of the psychic as affected by the subconscious ac- 
tion of his or her mind. 

A most important consideration also in this connection, 
and affecting the limitations under which communications 
about such a world have to be made, is the question of the 
conditions affecting the triviality and confusion of the mes- 
sages. The great objection to the acceptance of the messages 
as spiritistic is this triviality and error. I do not consider 
it as a legitimate objection, but the universality of it and the 
fact that our problem has always to be gauged by the con- 
ception of it which the public holds are adequate reasons for 
removing this objection first, and if the hypothesis of ab- 
normal mental conditions of some kind in the communica- 
tors while communicating be possible, we have first to in- 
vestigate its truth and then to consider how it affects the 
veracity and credibility of statements about that other life. 
We all know how little reliance can be placed on the dreams 
of somnambulistic people or the statements of secondary 
personalities regarding the life we now live, and much less 
can we accept unverified the statements of somnambulistic 
statements or the views of secondary personalities in the 
transcendental world. They may many of them be true, 
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but our task is to verify them, and this is a much more diffi- 
cult and prolonged labor than proving personal identity. 

There is no agreement on many points in spiritistic lit- 
erature about the next life, and we have to pursue our in- 
quiries with this in view and it will not be easy to ascertain 
what we can believe regarding it. It will not be enough to 
discover a consistent system in one set of experiments. That 
would be perfectly natural on the assumption that subcon- 
scious mental action affected communications. We have to 
ascertain the extent of that influence and eliminate it from 
the account. Besides we have to eliminate as well the in- 
fluence of abnormal mental conditions on the “ other side,” 
especially if they happened to be affected by the memories 
of the communicators. I know one case in which the com- 
municator, who had sufficiently proved his identity, made 
certain statements about his transcendental life and discov- 
ered in a moment that they were influenced by his memories 
of the earthly life and remarked the fact, going on with state- 
ments calculated to correct the previous ones, but without 
adding anything to illuminate any curiosity we might enter- 
tain about his condition. The same communicator had told 
me at another time that he could not make this life clear to 
me. 

It will be impossible to conduct inquiries on this com- 
plicated problem, commensurate with its magnitude, until 
we are financially situated to pursue them rightly. It will 
take many years working on a number of cases like that of 
Mrs. Piper to make even an impressive showing on it. We 
can only content ourselves with casual communications in- 
cident to the prosecution of the more fundamental probletas. 
When the nature and magnitude of the work have been suf- 
ficiently appreciated by the public to endow it, we shall be 
in a position to make attempts at satisfying the desires of 
those who have curiosity on this point. 

Another important consideration in the conception of 
our work is that, as a scientific body, we are not primarily or 
only investigators for our own personal edification. Our 
task is not merely to convince ourselves of the supernormal 
—in fact it may be to disprove it and so to explain away the 


popular beliefs in the matter—but to convince the sceptic 
of the existence of the supernormal, if true, and to explain 
all the perplexities involved in it. We are not merely prov- 
ing to ourselves these claims, but we have the large task of 
proving them to others who have not been witnesses of the 
phenomena. In this we have to make all sorts of conces- 
sions to points of view which may not be our own, and espe- 
cially to objections which the sceptic may entertain regard- 
ing any part of the subject. The conversion of others to an 
interest in our problem is a wholly different task from that 
of satisfying ourselves. We have to work with methods and 
criteria not necessarily our own when we are satisfying the 
demands of the sceptic. He must not be allowed to evade 
the issues in any respect, and if we enable him to criticize us 
on issues that are not the primary ones he will weaken our 
cause. ‘The world does not accept the supernormal in any 
way—making us free to do any dogmatic work. This is 
especially true of the scientific world which we are trying to 
interest and convert. As a scientific body, pretending to 
employ strict scientific methods, we have to present such a 
mass of evidence as will satisfy the fundamental criterion of 
truth, which is sufficient, frequently, in that the occurrence 
of alleged phenomena make them credble as a systematic 
feature of the cosmic order. This condition of our problem 
is much more than one of investigation alone. It is the ad- 
justment of our material to the difficulties and mental con- 
ditions of critics, who may be very glad to use every oppor- 
tunity to discredit results, when it may be easy to com- 
pletely silence their objections by matter which is not amen- 
able to their ridicule. That is to say, our task as investi- 
gators must not be confused, nor does it coincide, with that 
of convincing doubters of the validity of our claims. This 
latter part of our task is perhaps much the larger one and 
will require more patience and sacrifice than the former. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


I have received several letters suggesting the publication 
of material bearing on the conditions of the life after death, 
and as the sentiments expressed in them are probably very 
common among the members, I have thought it seasonable 
to invite discussion of the matter with an expression of what 
seems forced upon us for the present as students of this very 
perplexing problem. I make selections from two of these 
letters, which are representative of a class, and they will suf- 
fice to make the issue clear. I trust that the opportunity 
for intelligent and scientific discussion of the question may 
thus be opened to members. 


Cleveland, Ohio, April 29th, 1907. 


Dr. James H. Hyslop: 


Dear Sir:—Will you kindly permit me, as one who is much 
interested in the work of your Society, to express to you certain 
criticisms and suggestions which have arisen in my mind re- 
garding the method of your work. 

One of the chief difficulties felt by many in the way of ac- 
cepting the view that such communications as those through 
Mrs. Piper really came from the spirits of the departed, is, that 
the alleged communications seem so trivial in character. Your 
answer is that it is precisely such trivial personal recollections 
of this. life, capable of verification here, that are needed to give 
real proof of personal identity, and that all statements regarding 
conditions in a life beyond this, must be cast aside until the 
main question of the reality of communication from such a life 
is settled, since such statements cannot be verified by us, and 
hence have no evidential value. 

Would it not be extremely desirable that a definite effort 
should be made incidentally at least to your other inquiries to 
gather together and make public such data as have already been 
secured, or might be secured by questions to communicators 
hereafter accessible, as to what we must consider the nature of 
the future life, in case the communications shall prove genuine. 
If by such an effort, a series of statements are secured touching 
matters of real value, in connection with the future life, this 
would be the most effective answer to the objections of those 
who say all is trivial. Nor am I willing to admit that such re- 
sults would lack evidential value. If the method of investiga- 
tion which vou and your co-workers have developed, is shown 
to secure for us a consistent and steadily growing body of 
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teaching on the questions which are of real moment to man- 
kind, the presumption in favor of its reliability will be strength- 
ened, just as men trust the deliverance of their senses and their 
own mental processes while unable to offer any logical proof of 
their validity. It seems to me that if the work of investigations 
is too constantly limited to the verification of petty details of this 
life, the whole subject may in the end seem so formal and bar- 
ren to the public that its real significance will be lost sight of. 
In the last analysis the purpose of the whole investigation—the 
purpose which gives to the work its supreme importance—is to 
learn, not merely the fact of a future life, but such truths re- 
garding its nature as to answer the question, what we should do 
here to prepare the way for the greatest welfare and effective- 
ness there, and what we may hope for as we look forward to 
continuation of existence there. Even if we must still condition 
all statements on such subjects by the proviso—if there is a 
life beyond, and if the alleged communications are genuine— 
still even a tentative and hypothetical answer on subjects of 
such vast importance would be, it seems to me, a thing ex- 
tremely desirable to have, and might prove of no small service 
in helping us to a juster estimate of the value of these investi- 
gations, and the best methods of further pursuing them. 


Such questions as the following are suggested as meriting 
investigation : 


(1) What is the general character of the future life? 

(2) What is the extent and nature of the communications 
between spirits in that life? 

(3) Are any other spirits than those of the departed from 
this life known there? 

(4) Is there any greater knowledge possessed there re- 
garding the leading teachings of religion such as that concern- 
ing the existence of a God, etc.? 

(5) What is the nature of the experiences immediately fol- 
lowing death? 

(6) What are the chief differences of condition brought 
about by death? 

(7) What is the nature of the gradual developments (if 
any) experienced by the spirit after death? 

(8) In what way should one’s life here be ordered so that it 
may lead to the greatest possible welfare and effectiveness 
there? 

(9) What differences are there in the life beyond between 
spirits of different men due to the different ways in which they 
have lived when on earth? 


Very truly, 
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Jersey City, April 17th, 1907. 


My dear Sir :— 


If I am not presuming too much I would like to suggest two 
methods which would tend to increase the enthusiasm mani- 
fested in the Society’s undertakings. 

One of these, is the publication of extracts from the mass of 
material which you have told me you have on hand, purporting 
to give information on post-mortem conditions. I appreciate 
the argument that the first step is to lay the foundation for 
admitting this evidence, but people think they have waited long 
enough for something of value per se; and there should be no 
hesitancy in submitting the matter in hand to the verdict of 
public opinion, by which religious values in general have to be 
tested. 

If there is anything in it superior to the “ Seven Spheres” 
and “Seven Cycles” type of supermundane communications, it 
may be trusted to vindicate itself. 

Very truly, 


It is hoped that members will avail themselves of this 
opportunity to discuss the position taken by these two corre- 
spondents. For the present I shall only reply to one remark 
in the last letter and defer to the editorial columns the dis- 
cussion of the main points considered. As to the material 
on hand for discussing in a detailed manner the conditions 
of a future life I can only say that this is contained in the 
record which Dr. Hodgson made during his eighteen years 
investigation of Mrs. Piper. That record is not yet acces- 
sible to me and when it does become accessible, as it may, I 
shall be under limitations in regard to its use. Whatever 
may be done to supply the desires of the correspondents will 
have to come from future investigations in other cases, and 
very little of this can be done until an endowment has been 
obtained that will meet the expenses of such work. It will 

probably require several years constant work on each case 
_ merely to determine the extent to which experiments of the 
kind desired can be trustworthy for any purpose. Very 
few people have any conception of the nature and complica- 
tions of our problem. I shall discuss this elsewhere. In 
brief, however, it requires long and difficult experimentation 
first to determine the extent to which subconscious mental 
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action and ideas of the medium affect the contents of real or 
alleged communications, and that has to be determined be- 
fore any inquiries are worth while in the direction sug- 
gested. I do not question the desirability of pursuing such 
inquiries, but they do not seem to me nearly so important at 
present as the correspondents assume, tho I concede rights 
of opinion to other points of view than my own. 

But apart from this, which is not the available defence of 
the policy which we have to pursue at present, there is the 
more fundamental fact that we have no means whatever to 
conduct such investigations. We are able at present only 
to carry on the most desultory experiments and are not 
even able adequately to test cases for any such inquiries as 
are desired. Matter bearing on the questions concerned can 
only be casually obtained until we are in a position to ex- 
periment systematically.—Editor. 


MR. CARRINGTON’S CRITICISM. 
Haverhill, Mass., May 7, 1907. 


The Editor, Journal of the American Society for Psychical Re- 
search. 


I should like to reply to Mr. Hereward Carrington’s criticism 
of my hypothesis, appearing with my article in the May number 
of the Journal. 

In his criticism he apparently gives my hypothesis the 
“reductio ad absurdam.” 

That this is only apparent and not real I hope to show. | 

To his first objection, wherein Mr. Carrington makes the 
statement that certain electrical conditions or an etheric medium, 
altered or withdrawing from the body at the time of death may 
account for the loss of weight: my answer is that a loss of weight. 
implies a loss of matter—gravitative matter—and that no amount 
of electrical alteration of any body has ever been known to alter 
its weight in the least, for the very good reason that electricity © 
in its relation to matter as we know it is a condition and not an 
entity, and this I judge will hold true of matter and electricity, 
whether the theory of the electrical origin of matter turns out to 
be true or not. 

Anything disappearing in a way to affect the beam of a scale 
as in my experiment, far better comes under the head of gravi- 
tative matter than “ etheric medium.” | 
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The ether is gravitationless or of such density as to be beyond 
human measurement, any modincation of it that would affect 
the beam of a scale would be matter itself. 

Mr. Carrington ends this part of his criticism with the state- 
ment that “ such a withdrawal (meaning etheric medium) would 
account for the facts without resorting to the supposition that 
consciousness was in any way that which caused the loss of 
weight indicated by the balance.” 

Now I never have supposed that consciousness had weight 
or was itself space occupying. I regard consciousness as a 
function of the personality either here or hereafter, and the con- 
tinuing personality as necessarily a space occupying substance 
or organism. 

Mr. Carrington presents cases that he has observed, supposed 
to prove weight loss unaccounted for by known channels of loss 
in persons still continuing to live, one case losing five pounds, 
which he asserts could not be accounted for by present day 
physiology. And then he naively asks, “ Would such a test 
indicate that soul substance had been lost.” And as naively 
adds, “ Evidently not, since the man continued to live.” 

This truly is the “ reductio ad absurdam” of my hypothesis. 

I pass over those cases noted by him of patients so ill that 
they had been given up to die by their physicians and who were 
afterwards cured by the Fasting Cure, stated by him to consist 
in a process of abstaining from all solid and liquid nourishment for 
thirty, forty, fifty days and longer, for he admits that the weight 
loss in these cases is accounted for by physiological processes 
we already know. 

I will merely remark that as a practicing physician such 
results procured by starvation in cases about to die appear to 
me to be impossible. 

In those cases of gain in weight during fasting, and on slight 
diet, Mr. Carrington first thinks that they present a physiological 
paradox, for the reason that we are supposed to gain our flesh 
and weight solely from the food we eat. He goes on to say 
“ And if more weight is gained than food eaten, how are we to 
account for the facts? In such cases, are we to attribute the gain 
in weight to added soul substance?” 

Further along he shows unconsciously the needlessness of 
citing these cases against my theory, for under the guise of a 
hypothetical explanation he rediscovers the well known physio- 
logical truth that we gain our weight also from the water we 
drink, and admits that the people in the cases he cites had all 
the water they wanted to drink, and so accounts for the seeming 
paradox in a way satisfactory alike to science and common sense. 
As far as these cases go my theory is untouched. 
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And now we come to the “ Experimenta Crucis,” the case of 
a man sealed up for a period of one hour in a metallic burial 
casket, losing five pounds in weight during the undertaking, a 
loss that Mr. Carrington supposes cannot be accounted for by 
anything we know of physiology. 

He goes on to say, “ Here then we have a loss of weight that 
if recorded correctly cannot be explained by any of the known 
laws of physiology, since the person undergoing the test took 
no bodily exertion and the loss cannot be due to any of the 
known channels of loss. Would such a test indicate that soul 
substance had been lost? Evidently not since the man con- 
tinued to live.” And I would add evidently not even if the man 
had died. 

Again he says, “ Until such cases are in some measure ac- 
counted for, it is at least premature to assert or even propose 
that an observed loss of weight at the moment of death, is due 
to any soul substance or that it has any necessary connection 
with soul or consciousness at all.” 

Now this last case would be the “ reductio ad absurdam,” 
with a vengeance, of my hypothesis, if it were correctly recorded, 
and if it were true that the five pounds loss of weight could not 
be accounted for by a known physiological process. 

I would call attention to the fact that this is the only case 
cited that has anything to do with the subject of discussion—a 
loss of weight not accounted for by known channels of loss—all 
the other cases cited satisfying even Mr. Carrington that they 
could be accounted for by physiological knowledge already in 
our possession. 

Is this case really beyond explanation by known physiological 
processes? I scarcely think so. I think I can in some measure 
account for it, and thereby excuse my temerity in proposing my 
hy pothesis. 

What would happen to a man sealed in a metallic casket for 
one hour? 

Unless he were in a state of catalepsy, in which metabolism 
is at the lowest ebb compatible with life—and this man could 
not have been cataleptic, because he was to smile through the 
glass head plate at the witnesses of the test—he would sweat in 
a way that he never sweat in his life before, and sweating, he 
would lose weight. 

Now because of this sweating, before it can be said that in 
his case there was a loss of weight not accounted for by known 
channels of loss, some questions would require consideration and 
answer. 

For instance. Was he weighed immediately before and after 
in the clothing he wore during the hour of incarceration, or did 
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he discard the clothing worn in the casket for another suit 
before weighing in? 

If the latter, were the clothes worn in the casket weighed 
separately, immediately before and after to determine the differ- 
ence due to sweat moisture? 

If not so immediately weighed after the hour, how long a 
time elapsed before they were so weighed and what was the 
temperature of the room in which they were exposed, this, in 
order to take account of the evaporation of moisture? 

Was there any soft substance as cloth or blanket lining the 
casket to ease his bones as he laid there? 

If so, was that weighed before and after to determine amount 
of sweat moisture absorbed by it? 

If no such lining was in the casket was the moisture neces- 
sarily deposited on the inner surface of the casket collected and 
weighed ? 

Unless the weight loss was determined by weighing casket, 
man and all, when the test began, and before he was released— 
and that is not recorded—all the foregoing questions would 
require answer before we would even be justified in assuming 
that the weight loss in his case could not be accounted for by 
the commonly known physiological process of sweating. 

Moreover, this case was reported by Rear-Admiral George 
W. Melville in his discussion on the submarine boat for the 
bearing it had on the question of how small a quantity of air a 
man could live on for a certain period of time. There is nothing 
to show that the experiment was primarily undertaken to prove 
any matter of weight loss accompanied by all precautions against 
error. Incidentally a loss of five pounds was noted, and the 
amount is so great that I have no doubt, if the subject of and the 
witnesses to the experiment were interviewed, they would fur- 
nish testimony, confirming my explanation of how the weight 
was probably lost. 


D. MacDOUGALL, M. D. 


DR. MacDOUGALL’S REPLY. 


I have read with interest Dr. MacDougall’s counter to my 
criticism, the primary object of which was to elicit such a 
reply. I wish only to state that, so far from looking upon 
Dr. MacDougall’s reply with hostility, I should be only too 
glad to see him prove his point—as against my theory—and 
hope that future experiments may indeed vindicate his posi- 
tion.. My reply was merely to call attention to certain objec- 
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tions to the theory that would have to be faced, and the fact 
that Dr. MacDougali has been enabled to prove my criticism 
harmless strengthens his own position, pene: no one is 
more delighted to see than myself. 

HEREWARD CARRINGTON. 


BOOK REVIEW. 


The Psychology of Religious Belief. By James Bisserr Pratt, Pu. D., As- 
sistant Professor of Philosophy in Williams College. New York, The 


Macmillan Company, 1907. 

This little book has some unique features which are mainly confined to 
the last part of it. There are three divisions in it, Definition, History and 
Description. The first endeavors to define feeling, belief, and religious feeling. 
The second gives the historical aspects of several religions; and the last repre- 
sents the present status of religion generally. In this fermenting stage of 
thought the book ought to prove a very helpful one, tho we imagine that men 
will hardly escape the consequences of present scepticism on these matters any 
more than did the Greeks at the time of and after the Sophists, and for the 
same reason. 

The first chapter analyzes the “psychic life” into its elements, with a 
marked tendency to recognize as most important certain subliminal elements, 
which it is the fashion to-day to admit and emphasize—tho it took a genera- 
tion to remove scepticism as to their existence. We are not sure but that we 
have some sympathy with the sceptics. For instance, the author quotes Pro- 
fessor James’ statement about the infant’s consciousness as a “ buzzing bloom- 
ing confusion,” when we might safely ask any one what he knows about an 
infant’s consciousness? It seems to us that the nature of an infant’s con- 
sciousness is about as determinable as the other side of the moon. It is cer- 
tainly a matter of pure conjecture and theory. It does not seem to us that 
any religious corsciousness is going to be illuminated by going back either to 
the infant or to the subliminal, both being indeterminate facts. The subliminal 
is still a subject of investigation and, to us, seems only a big hole into which 
to throw mysteries, with the implication that they are explained, when the 
fact is that it means only that they are not explained or intelligible in terms 
of the only facts that are clear to us. But we do not, on this account, dispute 
the value of admitting a consideration of the early mental life and subcon- 
scious phenomena into religion, tho we do not think they have any more im- 
portance there than anywhere else. We do consider, however, that this im- 
portance is inferior to that of the conscious elements, and it only invokes 
mystery to lay the stress on the less known facts in human experience when it 
is the clearly known which we are seeking. 

The second chapter on the nature of belief is interesting enough, and 
rightly recognizes the prior importance of this factor in any discussion of 
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religion. But there is a tendency, prevalent among other writers also, to re- 
gard feeling as the main factor in religious belief. It seems to us that the 
author does not adequately reckon with the equivocations of this term. This 
fault, however, is not his alone. It is to us the fundamental defect of all 
discussions of religious belief. To us, religious belief, as belief, does not 
differ from any other type of acceptance of truth. Belief is “assent to propo- 
sition,” if we may adopt Green’s statement, and, in religion, it is precisely the 
same mental state that it is in physics or politics. “ Feeling” is also the same 
phenomenon in all human experience. As remarked, the term is a most 
equivocal one. There are three distinct meanings attaching to it. The first 
is a name tactual sensation; the second is a name for emotional states or the 
inner reflexes of pleasure and pain accompanying perhaps all other mental 
activities; and the third is ineradicable conviction. With writers who want 
some word to express the last datum in settling doubt, they use the term 
“feeling.” But this is only to admit defeat where a reason is rightly ex- 
pected. In discussing religion, however, we require to know which of these 
conceptions of the term is meant. The vague abstract import which involves 
all three is worthless and makes it only a word, which, in fact, has no useful 
content. If we mean the third import of it, the term is not distinguishable 
from “ belief,’ and to make it the second is to use a term which does not 
distinguish religion from politics or art. 

There is, to us, too much of a tendency to treat religion as something 
unique and wholly different from other mental attitudes. It may have a 
certain cohesiveness or tenacity which some other beliefs do not have. But 
if this is true it is because of certain interests which avail to intensify our 
allegiance rather than because of any difference in kind in the mental elements 
constituting it. The “ feeling” element of religion, as we said, is the same as 
the emotional aspect of all other objects of human concern. It is the one 
fixed aspect of it. The variable element is its object or content. This is 
determined by the modifications of “belief” which individuals undergo be- 
tween infancy and maturity. If we are seeking a defence of religion, it must 
lie in the determination of a valid belief in regard to certain real supposed 
fundamental beliefs, and not in the determination of an emotional element. 
If we can fix some belief, we shall have no difficulty in determining what 
“religion” can be held and made permanent. But as long as its content is 
variable and subject to the scepticism which falls to every stage of belief 
which claims dogmatic assurance before the mind can have it, there will be 
discussion of its problems. 

The last four chapters are somewhat new on this subject. They still show 
the defects of a discussion which does nothing to prove the objects which are 
supposedly essential to “ religion,” but they are important in the study of the 
evolution of what passes as “ religion.” Far be it from us to depreciate their 
value, as we do not forget that we must understand psychologically how 
doubt on religious matters rises if we are to remove it. The chapter on the 
development of belief in youth is especially important in this connection. But 
I am sure that all who are seeking some criterion for the determination of a 
legitimate object of religious belief will not find it here. If we are going to 
make the religious view of life depend on the existence of a personal Deity 
and the belief in a future life, we should see that we do something more than 
analyze past and present conceptions. We must fix the content which we 
recognize. Otherwise we shall have to change that content and adopt some- 
thing having more stability than theism and a future life. What will that be? 
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